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BOSTON, JUNE 2, 1927 


The Anniversary Meetings 


HIS ISSUE of THE REGISTER contains the 

principal features of the first half of Anni- 
versary Week. In the next number, the reports 
will be virtually completed. The picture, take it 
all in all, is vivid and inspiring. Does it not show 
forth the kind of people we would be? Are our 
speakers not characteristic of our life? It seems 
to us in a high degree we find here the ideas we 
believe and the causes we espouse. They are all 
worth reading. It is desirable to comment upon 
the situation which arises on account of the resig- 
nation of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot as president of the 
American Unitarian Association. The directors 
accepted the resignation; and, as elsewhere noted, 
suitable tribute to Dr. Eliot’s long service was 
expressed. Now the question of a successor con- 
fronts the directors. They have already entered 
into a consideration of the subject with wisdom 
and care. When announcement is to be made, THE 
REGISTER will publish it; meanwhile the people in 
every part of the churches’ widespread establish- 
ment will understand that the regular work will 
proceed. We shall continue our missionary labors 
to the world, and expect larger things. 


Free, Fair Field 


ROM RABBI DAVID PHILIPSON of Cincin- 
nati we have received, by way of the press, a 
passage in a decision, against Bible reading in the 
public schools, of the Supreme Court of Ohio, writ- 
ten by Justice Welsh fifty years ago, which ex- 
presses the principle of religious liberty and 
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equality with admirable trenchancy. It is still of 
use to us: 


Let the State not only keep its hands off, but let it also see 
to it that religious sects keep their hands off each other. Let 
religious doctrines have a fair field and a free intellectual 
and spiritual conflict. The weakest, that is the intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually weakest, will go to the wall, and the 
best will triumph in the end. This is the golden truth which 
it has taken the world eighteen centuries to learn, and which 
has at last solved the terrible enigma, “Church and State.” 
Among the many forms of stating this truth as a principle of 
government, to my mind it is nowhere more fairly or beauti- 
fully set forth than in our own institutions. Were it in my 
power, I would not alter a syllable of the form in which it 
is there put down. It is the true republican doctrine. It is 
simple and easily understood. It means a free conflict of 
opinion, in things divine, and it means masterly inactivity on 
the part of the State, except for the purpose of keeping the 
conflict free, and preventing the violation of private rights or 
the public peace. ‘ 


News is What? 


EWS, it is said, is in essence the unusual; 
when a thing becomes usual, it ceases to be 
news. That is the editorial view; but many minds 
in other callings dissent from it, in part, at least, 
as the Archdeacon of Norwich did recently, in an 
address in which he said that the newspaper 
“gives a distorted picture of human life.” One 
would suppose, he added, that “piety, honorable 
conduct, sincerity, and loving-kindness were hardly 
to be found.” The Manchester Guardian replies 
that “most people are quite capable of distinguish- 
ing in daily practice between the life which they 
live and the life which gets into the newspapers.” 
If murders and calamities are printed, the people 
know that these and like things are not all of life, 
nor indeed the main thing in life. They are in 
large part the exact opposite of daily life. 

When editors reason this far they are right, but 
they might justly say more for themselves. They 
should call attention to the extraordinary atten- 
tion the newspapers give to the good words and 
deeds of unusual character that are continually 
blessing the world. A statesman with a great 


‘dream, like M. Briand and his recent magnificent 


appeal that France and the United States join for 
perpetual peace, is accorded columns of space 
throughout the civilized world. A philanthropist 
who endows a college is exalted on the first page. 
A Lindbergh for his incalculable daring of the air 
and of the spheres receives for days and days such 
printed praise as befalls not even the most out- 
rageous of murder trials. A minister with a high, 
pertinent message is eagerly sought after by the 
city editor. We submit, the press is full of unusual 
good things. 

Editors might also take greater credit for the 
account they make of the value of the common- 
place—that is, the usual—which they seek for 
their columns. Little acts of kindness; wholesome 
moral and social sentiments spoken by average 
people; meetings in advocacy of quite obvious com- 
munity welfare,—in sum, the things we are all 
doing all the time, take up a very large part of the 
daily papers just because they are material out of 
which the press may make a transcript of life. 

Life and the story of it is, after all, the quest of 
the editor. He does melodramatize it at times, we 
confess, and makes it repulsive. But not all news 
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nor even the bulk of it is as bad as it seems. The 
unusual sticks out boldly, and a little of it becomes 
magnified. Is it not also overlooked that editorial 
pages are dedicated to a policy of the good and the 
true, and rarely if ever descend to shocking offense 
against either ethics or taste, however unsound 
they may be in opinion? : 


A Nordic Immortal 


NORDIC NAME becomes immortal. Lind- 

bergh will endure with the generations. If 
Lief Ericson of the same strain, really found the 
continent of America five hundred years before 
Columbus—that is, 1000 a.p.—he was in no respect 
more marvelous for the valor and the ingenuity 
that belong to the world-farer than this youth of 
the wondrous line who has united consummate 
audacity with a preternatural intuition for mun- 
dane direction and destiny. The first was by sea, 
and the latest by air; and, between these nine cen- 
turies, by land they have been seekers of homes 
over the earth hardly more than they have been 
lovers of all the hardships and hazards that can 
defy body and mind. Mighty is the breed of a race 
like this; and the ages take away not a whit of 
its courage and constancy. 

How beautiful is the modesty of the lone pilot 
of the sky, in keeping with his greatness as an 
aérial navigator! When promoters set before him 
eyery cash prize of the world, to make his triumph 
pay, Lindbergh, we are told, disregarded them. 
We trust it is true, at least of the more exploiting 
offers. For it is like a sacrilege to make material 
capital of a human attainment as high as man ever 
achieved in the physical order. He will have 
enough of this kind of reward, presented with dig- 
nity and honor, to keep him comfortable. What 
the world pays, and especially France, both to 
Lindbergh and to his country, is beyond price—the 
spiritual guerdon that rebinds the human family 
into an ineffable sense of kinship and aspiration. 
To-day the spot on the flying field Le Bourget is 
immemorially dedicated to an idea which loses noth- 
ing of hallowed sanctity because we are not able to 
describe our sentiment. Never has an earthly feat 
of a mortal man stirred more deeply mankind’s uni- 
versal immortal spirit. 


Words Meaning Nothing 


AN AMUSING TRICK SPEECH written by 
A. Parker Nevin of Princeton University de- 
monstrates how words may be put together elo- 
quently without meaning anything at all. And 
they make many a successful speaker. The oratori- 
cal temperament is not conspicuous among Unita- 
rians, and yet during the May Meetings there were 
at least two of these specimens which “went over” 
in great style before audiences that we believed 
were using their heads. The kind of utterance that 
pulls at humanity’s ever-ready heart-strings must 
be couched in fervid generalities. As Mr. Nevin’s 
example shows, it must face serious problems with- 
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out specifying any of them. It must soar beyond, 
into the vast region of immutable laws, vital prin- 
ciples, and beacon lights of aspiration. The hid- 
den meaning must be revealed. The crucial test 
must be met. The issue cannot be avoided. The 
responsibility is upon us. And after the situa- 
tion is presented, what is our duty? Shall we 
drift? Hurl back the message, No! We must press 
onward and upward. Otherwise, we perish. (Or, 
as we have it in a church setting, Christ or chaos. ) 
With a full realizing sense of responsibility, the 
orator dedicates himself and calls upon all others 
to dedicate themselves to “simple, ordinary, com- 
monplace justice.” That, in brief, is the formula. 


Our Leaky Language 


PEAKERS know that, with all their care, they 

cannot make a statement that will have only 
one meaning. Editors and writers know it also. 
We often get letters which prove that a given 
sentence is read two ways, quite opposite to each 
other. People hear what they want to hear; also, 
they are downright careless. <A college teacher was 
speaking on the Bible. He pleased a brother of 
the literal school, and the young divinity student 
of the higher criticism. He did not trim, he was 
not adroit. The mystery of the mind and the im- 
perfection of words as a medium of communication 
are a, fatal combination. English is a leaky lan- 
guage. It is less true of French and German, 
because they have been fashioned into exactness 
that our fluid vehicle has yet to attain. A study 
of the Marshall-Smith correspondence on the Ro- 
man Catholic Church showed that Mr. Marshall 
did not make his questions watertight, admitting 
of one flat answer; and some of Mr. Smith’s sen- 
tences, under close analysis, had a double meaning. 
Because ambiguity is general, our values and judg- 
ments are among the least satisfactory things of 
our civilization. Even this paragraph will not 
be understood as it was written! 


Note 


“Not good if detached.” So reads your railroad 
ticket coupon. The value of the coupon depends 
on its relation to the whole ticket. Rev. J. Grant 
Walter, in The Reformed Church Messenger, is 
speaking. It may be made of the same paper and 
printed with the same ink, but similarity of con- 
struction and appearance are valueless without the 
relationship. “Not good if detached,” is also true 
of church members. Detached from active relation- 
ship, the individual loses touch with the spirit and 
progress of the church, and is in great danger of 
losing general interest in spiritual service. ‘“Not 
good if detached,” is true of men and women in 
general. Detached from a vital relation with reli- 
gion, they lose touch with the best things in life 
and the highest ideals of action. The church exists 
to bring them to you in order that you may become 
the man or woman God intends you to be. 


May Meetings: [ mpressions of Anniversary Week: 


Shrines and feast days for many pilgrims from North and West, East and South— 


Some outstanding personalities and the spirit of their service 


HRINES and feast days come out of ad- 
venturous beginnings. The hardibood 
of faith incited a band of spiritual pioneers 
to form the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Boston 102 years ago this May in 
the vestry of the Federal Street meeting- 
house, now the Arlington Street Church. 
In so doing, they set the place and the 
time for Anniversary Week, the “May 
Meetings,” in Boston.~ : 
This year, as in the seasons past, men 
and women of the free faith, living and 
working under two flags, gathered in Uni- 
tarianism’s capital city. Again the workers 
on the frontiers of liberal religion in the 
West and South mingled with their spir- 
itual kinsmen of New England. Unita- 
rianism in the land of its birth is a 
minority religion, and New England Uni- 
tarianism is more astir with missionary 
activity than for many years past. There 
is real kinship, and no lack of basic under- 
standing among churches, Hast and West, 
North and South. When, at the annual 
meeting on Tuesday, Rey. Frank L. Hunt 
told of the steady upbuilding of the church 
in Salt Lake City, and Rey. Raymond H. 
Palmer pictured the unity in diversity of 
the seven churches in Minnesota, when 
ministers from Framingham, Mass., and 
Chicago, Ill., exchanged stories of struggle 
and achievement, they had the keenly sym- 
pathetic interest of the company in Tre- 
mont Temple. Here, one felt, is the 
chureh, indivisible, united after a manner 
in which churches have never before been 
united. 

The success of this churchly experi- 
mentation is not a hundred years old; it is 
of the more recent and clarifying years. 
The present unity in diversity has been 
hard won, but it is real, the philosophy of 
it is sound, and it is a standing mystery 
to the creedal communions. It has given 
a directive, family consciousness to the 
meetings of Anniversary Week. 


BUILDERS OF CHURCHES 


Anniversary Week visitors must have 
felt more of this family solidarity by 
virtue of the new and beautiful home in 
which they gathered during the week of 
May 22-27. From the morning hours until 
the janitor locked the building in the even- 
ing, delegates to the various meetings. of 
the week made themselves at home in the 
new 25 Beacon Street, thronging it be- 
tween meeting times. Architecturally it is 
a home, matching the adjacent century-old 
houses built originally for dwellings. 
Visitors admired the chaste colonial lines, 
the harmony of the pale red brick and 
white stone of the outside walls, the ex- 
quisite natural grain of mahogany panel- 
ings on the inside, the marvelous adapta- 
tion of the space to office, closet, and 
stairway, the spacious and colonnaded 
second floor, the portraits freshly restored, 
alive in their original colorings. They 
rejoiced in the tasteful furnishings of the 
Florence Buck Memorial room. They had 
tea in the Religious Arts Guild room, 
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where the objects of art held their atten- 
tion and admiration. Members of the 
staffs of the denominational agencies 
housed in the building answered eager 
questions and in all respects were hosts 
to the church at large. 


IN TRIBUTE TO DR. ELIOT 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s retirement from 
the executive labors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association after twenty-nine years 
of service was an eyent that dominated 
the week. The delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Association at the outset 
of their morning session set aside the order 
of business to adopt a resolution of merited 
tribute to Dr. Eliot, who was presiding 
over his last meetings of the Association. 
He goes to the pastorate of Arlington 
Street Church in September, and the di- 
rectors of the Association will appoint a 
president ad interim until a successor can 
be elected at the next annual meeting. 

Two announcements made during the 
week indicated turning points in the out- 
look of the larger church. The annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
on Monday night learned that a three-year 
mission program had been assured through 
the generosity of a friend of the League, 
and that Dr. Horace Westwood was resign- 
ing the pastorate of his church in Toledo, 
Ohio, to join the League staff as mission 
preacher. In this happy turn of affairs the 
League sees not only the continuation of 
its major activity, but the beginning of a 
greater enterprise of evangelism for the 
liberal faith that will mean not one but 
many preachers in the field. 

There was rejoicing at the meeting of 
the Unitarian Social Service Council on 
Monday and at the Association meeting 
Tuesday morning at the news that Prof. 
Robert C. Dexter of Skidmore College, 
experienced sociologist, had accepted the 
appointment as secretary of the newly 
created Department of Social Relations in 
the American Unitarian Association. He 
spoke briefly to the Association meeting. 
Professor Dexter is a virile, sympathetie, 
scholarly, yet practical student of the ways 
by which men and women and nations 
should live together. 

There was cause for both regret and 
gratification in the references made in the 
various meetings to the withdrawal of 
Carl B. Wetherell from the Pacific Coast 
to the headmastership of Proctor Academy, 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish paid high tribute to 
Mr. Wetherell at the Association’s meeting. 

Anniversary Week opened and closed 
with the emphasis on youth. Children of 
the church schools of Greater Boston 
gathered for their union service at Ar- 
lington Street Church on Sunday after- 
noon, May 22; and on Saturday afternoon, 
May 28, the Greater Boston Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U. were holding their annual 
outdoor picnic at Concord, Mass., when 
most of the elder visitors of the week had 
taken their return trains. This had been 
immediately preceded by the annual meet- 


ing on Friday of the national Y. P. R. U., 
and the Proctor Academy banquet Friday 
evening. 

A reception to visitors and friends in 
the Hale Chapel of the First Church was 
held Sunday afternoon. In the receiving 
line stood Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of 
the church, and Mrs. Park, Mrs. Osear C. 
Gallagher, retiring president. of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, and Mr. Gallagher, Miss 
Charlotte Perkins, chairman of the Hospi- 
tality Committee for Anniversary Week, 
Percy W. Gardner, president of the Lay- 
men’s League, and Mrs. Gardner, and 
Charles §S. Bolster, president of the 
Y. P. R. U. Here many Boston Unita- 
rians shook hands with delegates who had 
just returned from the joint meeting of 
the Western and Southern Conferences at 
Louisville, Ky., and who still visibly radi- 
ated enthusiasm from that gathering. 

As dusk was deepening, this company 
joined the other worshipers who had 
gathered in Arlington Street Chureh for 
the Anniversary service. Dr. Eliot, re- 
covering from the grippe, was forced to 
remain in his home to regain strength for 
the other business of the week. In his 
place, Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany opened 
the service, reading the Scripture sentences 
and offering the invocation. Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen read for the first lesson from 
the Psalms and 2 Kings vi. Dr. Rihbany 
read the second lesson from the twelfth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians, and gaye the 
prayer. Dr. Shippen preached the ser- 
mon on “The Church as the Beloved 
Community,” which was published in the 
last issue of THE ReeIsterR. 


NOTABLE ADDRESSES 


Some twenty denominational organiza- 
tions held their meetings during the week. 
The stories of all of these are being told 
in this and succeeding issues of THE Rrc- 
IsTeR. “Alliance Day,” on Wednesday, 
was featured by the election to the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Caroline S, Atherton, who 
has served the General Alliance as its sec- 
retary for the past fourteen years and 
who recently returned from an extended 
visit to the Pacific Coast branches. Chief 
among the meetings of the occasion was 
the centenary of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, which came on Thursday. 
It was characteristic of the Society that 
it laid the emphasis upon the next one 
hundred years. The program was filled 
with notable addresses. 

The Commission on Survey, reporting 
through Mr. Gardner at the Association 
meeting, recommended that the last Sun- 
day in October be set aside as “Unitarian 
Day.” It commemorates Luther’s nailing 
up of the Ninety-five Theses, the beginning 
of the uncompleted Protestant Reforma- 
tion—the struggle for spiritual freedom 
which the free churches are bound to carry 
to a successful issue. This day, said the 
Commission, should be made “a rededica- 
tion to religious liberty.” 


President Eliot Receives Tribute of Unitarians 


His long service recognized by annual meeting of Association— 
Rejoicing in beautiful new headquarters— 


HEN the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation met Tuesday, May 24, at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, for its one hun- 
dred and second annual meeting, two facts 
stood prominently forth in the minds of 
delegates. The first was that the old 
headquarters building at the corner of 
Beacon and Bowdoin Streets, which had 
been dedicated in 1886 and about which 
many precious memories clustered, was 
gone, replaced by a commodious and beau- 
tiful structure just beyond the statehouse, 
which, by a happy coincidence, retained 
the old number, 25 Beacon Street. The 
second was the resignation of Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, president of the Association for 
twenty-seven years, to become minister of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. 

Here was enough, apart from an inter- 
esting program, to excite the imagination 
of delegates and visitors as they filled the 
floor and gallery of Tremont Temple. One 
felt that something unusual was in the 
atmosphere. This was proved immedi- 
ately; for when Dr. Eliot stepped onto 
the platform he was greeted with en- 
thusiastic rounds of applause. All present 
knew he was to preside for the last time 


over the annual Association meeting. Dr., 


Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia came 
to the platform and read a resolution re- 
lative to Dr, Eliot’s term of service. At 
its conclusion the delegates stood and ex- 
pressed their appreciation by prolonged 
applause. Responding, Dr. Hliot said 
that whatever the merits of his service, 
he accepted one idea of the resolution: he 
had given all that he possessed. He added 
that one other phrase also had impressed 
him, namely, that he had always worked 
in the ranks. “I shall continue to work 
in the ranks,” he declared. “I accept this 
resolution with gratitude and shall trans- 
mit it to my children.” 


FROM APATHY TO ENTHUSIASM 


Another feature of the session were 
two forward-looking proposals by Percy 
W. Gardner, chairman of the National 
Survey Commission, in his report. He 
urged that theological schools educate 
ministers in the social sciences rather 
than in dogmatic theology, church history, 
and Biblical literature and languages. 
Let us train men to solve the questions of 
the day, and to be effective parish ad- 
ministrators. He advised, also, abandon- 
ment of churches in smaller places where 
decline had been evident through a num- 
ber of years, and concentration in more 
important centers. ; 

Following presentation of resolutions, 
the treasurer of the Association, Henry 
H. Fuller, reported for the treasury de- 
partment. He informed the delegates 
that contributions from churches and 
from other sources were somewhat less 
this year than last, due, no doubt, to the 
appeal of the Foundation, and to numer- 
ous building plans. He added, however, 
that in no previous year had so large a 
sum been available for budget appropria- 
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For a better trained ministry 


tions, the amount being upwards of 
$200,000. Mr. Fuller spoke briefly of the 
cost of the new building, saying that 
while original estimates of the cost had 
been somewhat exceeded, the result was 
an administrative edifice that combined 
beauty with utility. He also straightened 
out for the audience a matter in which 
it was much interested—the election of a 
successor to Dr. Eliot. He explained that 
at the September meeting of the board 
of directors a president will be named to 
complete Dr. Bliot’s unexpired term of 
one year. Then the directors will present 
a name, to be confirmed by the annual 
meeting, to serve the usual four-year term. 

Dr. Eliot introduced Dr. George F. Pat- 
terson, field secretary, as a rare spirit 
who could detect the humorous side in 
parish activities. Dr. Patterson said 
that he was frequently hearing that the 
Unitarian Church had served its purpose, 
for it had succeeded in liberalizing other 
churches. Yet he had been able to find 
no communion which better represented 
the forward look. He explained that the 
fellowship committee had at hand thirty 
applications from ministers desiring Uni- 
tarian pulpits, most of whom came from 
outside the denomination. With only ten 
or a dozen ministerless churches, these 
men, able as many of them were, could 
not be accepted. Our persuasion hears 
no ery for ministers. We have no place 
for them, though the fields are white for 
harvest: we have the men, but we lack 
the money. Ten years are required to 
establish a liberal church. We lack the 
emotionalism of certain other denomina- 
tions. We are mild enthusiasts; hence 
we do not grow as fast. He believed 
$2,500 yearly for ten years must be as- 
signed to a new work, not to mention 
the equipment; but the results justify 
the effort. 

Dr, Patterson said it was interesting 
to watch changes in persons who had 
traveled among Unitarian churches: they 
go out apathetic; they return enthusiastic, 
for they discover an amount of loyalty 
and eagerness for liberal principles un- 
dreamed of. ‘Everywhere one finds men 
and women who have outgrown one way 
of thinking, and who seek an increasing 
vision of service. A new day must be 
about to dawn for us, when we shall see 
a new heaven and a new earth.” 

Speaking for the administrative com- 
mittee, Dr. Louis C. Cornish paid earnest 
tribute to the field workers of the Asso- 
ciation: Carl Wetherell, representative on 
the Pacific slope, and Dr. Walter R. Hunt 
of New York. He spoke in particular of 
the sustentation fund of $260,000, which 
yields an income of $8,000. This, added 
to ministers’ salaries, enables many of 
them to live comfortably who otherwise 
would find themselves in straitened cir- 
cumstances. He added that it inspired 
parishes, also, to pay a better wage. He 
expressed the hope of the committee that 
in the near future no Unitarian minister 


would be receiving less than the equivalent 
of $2,000 and a house. 

Referring to the new headquarters, Dr. 
Cornish said that, standing on top of 
Beacon Hill, housing Unitarian activities 
of wide range, the building stood for 
vision—yvision including respect for things 
that are gone and anticipation for a 
future great with promise. Never have 
we been so well equipped to face a new 
day, he concluded. 

Dr. Eliot introduced two men not on the 
program: Rev. Lawrence Clare, lately 
come from Birmingham, HEngland, to take 
charge of the church at Montreal; and 
Rey. Lasso Lorenczi, who is returning to 
Ozechoslovakia after a considerable period 
spent in the United States among his 
fellow countrymen. Mr. Clare said that 
he found a remarkable similarity be- 
tween Hnglishmen and Americans, and in 
particular between the groups of churches 
of the two nations. We have the same 
problems and the same hopes, he ex- 
plained, the same dangers to confront, 
and necessity for the same display of 
patience. “I think,” he concluded, “there 
are no groups in either country which 
think more of each other than the Ameri- 
can and the English Unitarians.” 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Lorenezi explained that he had 
never felt homeless in this country, be- 
cause of the hospitality he had found in 
the churches—indicating that Unitarians 
everywhere were brothers in a large in- 
ternational family. “My people send 
presents to you,’ he said, “though they 
are not rich save in one thing, the thank- 
ful heart. Out of that they send an 
abundant greeting.” 

At this point Dr. Eliot referred to the 
fact that the directors had established a 
new department, that of social relations, 
and presented the recently appointed di- 
rector, Robert C. Dexter, who is to take 
charge July 1. Mr. Dexter, in a brief 
response, declared that his whole object 
was to perpetuate the Unitarian tradition, 
which looked to a better and better world 
to live in. “There is a real demand on 
your part,’ he continued, “for this de- 
partment. We shall therefore look with 
confidence for co-operation from you. 
Please submit to us any ideas which you 
think this new department should act 
upon.” 

The report of the Commission on Survey 
was significant of the new day. It was 
presented to the meeting by the chairman, 
Percy W. Gardner. He dwelt especially 
upon theological education. 

“Holding the conviction that a change 
of emphasis in the curricula of our theo- 
logical schools is essential to the fullest 
service of our churches and the fullest 
effectiveness of our future ministry,” he 
said, “the Commission recommends that 
the course in ministerial preparation shall 
be built rather about the social sciences - 
than about the topics of dogmatic the- 
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ology, chureh history, and Biblical litera- 
ture and languages, which have hitherto 
formed the nucleus of the classical disci- 
pline in divinity school.” 

The recommendation was made with 
the object of having candidates for the 
ministry prepared for the actual problems 
and life situations that the parish min- 
ister meets. 

“Specifically, we believe that greater 
attention should be given to the subjects 
of sociology, political science, the history 
and psychology of religion, philosophy, 
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considerate, forbearing, and loyal, for 
which I thank you with all my heart. 
May fruits of righteousness and love 
abound among you!” 

The afternoon session which convened 
at 2 p.M. was characterized by four re- 
ports from the field, which indicated 
activity and progress. These reviews of 
work in widely separated places: always 
prove of interest, because they indicate 
that Unitarians, despite the generally 
accepted opinion, have the missionary 
impluse. 
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Mormon element comprising fifty per cent. 
of the population, and a popular modernist 
preacher in the First Congregational 
Church who has been in Salt Lake City 
for twenty-five years and who in the 
course of that time has added Unitarians 
to his congregation. ; 

In the last three years the every-member 
canvass has been adopted. A new site 
has been secured, and the recently erected 
building will be occupied in September. 
Mr. Hunt said that an advertising cam- 
paign just conducted had placed the 
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and the religious 
assured results of modern 
science. We further trge- that, 


in our schools for ministerial 
preparation, attention be given 
to courses in parish administra- 
tion. We believe a clear differ- 
entiation should be recognized 
between the work of the 
preacher and that of the parish 
administrator, and that suitable 
courses should be outlined for 
each function.” 

The recommendation was 
made that the last Sunday in 
October ‘be observed in each 
parish as Unitarian Day, a re- 
dedication to religious liberty. 
The date is selected because it 
coincides with the anniversary 
of the nailing up of Luther's 
theses, and also approximately 
with All Souls Day. 

The establishment of new 
churches in strategic centers 
also was recommended, with all 
of the denominational agencies 
co-operating in the pioneering 
activities, all forces focusing on 
a given community. 

At the close of the morning 
session, Dr. Eliot spoke briefly, 
explaining that he had had no 
opportunity to prepare a formal 
address, since he was just up 
from a sick-bed, and had not 
been sure that his voice would 
last through the session. He 
mentioned the recent occupa- 
tion of the new building, which 
he described as combining facili- 
ties for office work with beauty 
of design ; the successful remoyal 
of the Meadville Divinity School 
to Chicago; 


implications of the 


a recent visit of his to 


Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin related the story 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 
Vote of the Association 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot having resigned from the office 
of president of the American Unitarian Association, 
this annual meeting salutes him with gratitude and 
affection and records its appreciation of his services. 

A loyal Unitarian throughout his life, he was the 
friend and supporter of the American Unitarian 
Association before he became the secretary in 1898. 
Since that date he has been the active head of the 


‘organization for two years as secretary, and for 


twenty-seven years as president. Throughout this 
period the interests of the Association have been 
paramount in his life. He has been the strong and 
able defender of the free church in a free state. He 
has been a skillful administrator and successful 
executive. He has broadened the outlook and pro- 
He has 


moted co-operation among our churches. 
been the persuasive and able spokesman of cur cause 
in schools and colleges, in churches of many fellow- 
ships, in meetings of learned, patriotic, and civic 
bodies in this and in foreign lands. 

His gifts are many, and he has dedicated all of 
them in enthusiastic and consecrated service of the 


Association and the churches within it. He has 
never asked others to do what he was not ready to 
do himself. He has been our leader for more than 
a quarter of a century and yet has always worked 
in the ranks. In accepting the call to the Arlington 
Street Church, he will continue to be what he has 
long been—a minister of the faith which is greater 
than all creeds. 5 

We acknowledge our debt ‘to him, we record our 
gratitude, and we wish him years of service in the 
work which he has dignified, honored, and enlarged 
by his active and useful life. 


of how the parish, founded in Framing- 


ganizations. 


church and what it was teaching before 


the community with beneficial 
results. Membership in both 
the Alliance and lLaymen’s 
League chapter have increased. 
The League in particular has 
had a prosperous year, with 
membership and attendance 
doubled. The attendance at the 
school of religious education, 
twenty in 1924, went up to 
ninety-nine in 1927. It has a 
staff of ten capable teachers, 
and an enthusiastic director. 

The speaker explained that 
occupaney of the new church 
should mean a distinct advance, 
for the building is within two 
blocks of the State University 
and should make a commanding 
appeal to students and members 
of the faculty. It is also near 
two growing residential dis- 
tricts. He said in conclusion: 
“The liberal movement in Salt 
Lake City has become strongly 
entrenched in fulfilling a vast 
need. For the realization of 
long-cherished hopes, the so- 
ciety is to no small degree in- 
debted to those whose sympathy 
and generosity have been ex- 
pressed through the wise ad- 
ministration of the American 
Unitarian Association.” 

In his report on the Founda- 
tion, Edwin §S. Webster ex- 
plained that, following two 
years’ solicitation, the Founda- 
tion had obtained in cash and 
pledges inround figures $620,000. 
After deducting expenses, this 
sum has been and will be 
divided among beneficiary or- 
Mr. Webster went on to say: 


Florida, where he had assisted in a nota- 
ble combination or federation of Unita- 
rian-Universalist interests; the erection of 
humerous chureh ‘buildings throughout 
the fellowship, and the securing of addi- 
tional equipment. 

He said that he had a horror of ec- 
clesiastical machinery ; even the sound of 
it annoyed him. He had endeavored to 
co-operate with colleagues and associates. 
While He had not received any special 
revelation, he still believed that some of 
his recommendations had been judicious 
enough to merit adoption. He explained 
that he had not taken either himself or 
his duties too seriously; hence he had 
got a lot of fun out of the office, and 
some honors—more, no doubt, than he 
deserved. 

“There is no such thing as a necessary 
man,” he concluded. “You have been 


ham, Mass., in 1701, has come back.» A 
new church has been built, well adapted 
to impress visitors with its spiritual tone 
and warmth of appeal. The church was 
dedicated, with a small outstanding debt 
covered by pledges. In addition, the 
parish has $5,000 in the bank for a parish 
house. Mr. Baldwin paid tribute to the 
sympathy and wise guidance contributed 
by officers of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. He also expressed appreciation 
of the loan received from the Association. 
All this has meant the establishing of an 
organization sure to play its whole part 
in revitalizing the community. 

The progress of the society in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, described as the “only liberal 
outpost in the intermountain region,” was 
told by its minister, Rev. Frank Lee Hunt. 
The field appears to be one of peculiar 
difficulties, with competing churches, a 


“This figure of $620,000, however, does 
not give a complete picture of the giving. 
In the first place, several of our churches 
that have conducted their own campaign 
are handling the collection of their funds 
locally. The Foundation does not even 
know the individual subscribers, and 
enters nothing on its books until the an- 
nual check is received from each of 
these churches. 

“Another group of churches has agreed 
to contribute annually to the Foundation, 
either by a budget or an annual appeal 
for the Foundation in connection with 
their own every-member canvass for local 
funds, and some of these churches are 
among the most active in the denomina- 
tion. Here again, no definite amount has 
been subscribed, and until the annual 


check is received none appears on our 
books. : 
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“There is still another group of churches 
from which we are certain to receive 
generous help in the future. Fifty-one 
churches which up to the present time 
either have made no canvass, or only a 
partial canvass, have now agreed to do so 
during the coming twelve months. The 
delay in appealing for the Foundation is 
due in almost every case to the local 
needs, which were generously postponed 
because of the old campaign in 1920. The 
spirit in these churches is excellent. 
We therefore intend to proceed with our 
solicitations persistently and hopefully, 
knowing full well, as we do, that once 
our people can clearly understand the 
situation, they will meet it in the same 
generous spirit that they have always 
shown in the past. 


THE FOUNDATION 


“To sum up, the amount of $620,000 is 
not as great as we had hoped for. When 
we consider the fact that this sum extends 
over a series of years, it is at once ap- 
parent that it will not be nearly sufficient 
to provide for the pressing needs of our 
several denominational organizations. We 
therefore intend to continue our solicita- 
tions persistently and hopefully with full 
assurance that, when our people clearly 
understand the whole situation and the 
great opportunity that confronts us, they 
will respond generously.” 

Rey. Fred Merrifield, when called on to 
speak for All Souls Liberal Church of Chi- 
cago, said that, thanks to the generosity 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
gifts of their own workers, and cordial 
help from numerous professional and busi- 
ness men, but $7,000 remained to be paid 
on a property worth $100,000. He con- 
tinued : 

“Our auditorium, gymnasium, and com- 
munity house enable us to serve the neigh- 
borhood seven days a week, ministering in 
all to several hundred boys and girls and 
adults. Aside from our Sunday service, 
our Woman’s Club and Young People’s 
Club maintain each week two forums for 
the open discussion of religious, social, 
scientific, and other similar subjects. Fre- 
quent social meals, parties, and dances 
furnish ample opportunity for ever better 
comradeship. Slowly but steadily, we are 
building up a strong staff of workers, and 
the various departments represented in 
our church council are widening their in- 
fluence in the life of the city. 

“We have perplexing problems, as all of 
our churches do: a floating population, 
unwillingness on the part of many to 
shoulder financial responsibilities, the diffi- 
culty of persuading intellectual liberals to 
give social expression to their newly dis- 
covered powers, and the ever-present prob- 
lem of getting people to realize that 
religion stands for sympathy and refine- 
ment of spirit as well as for intellectual 
enjoyment, and for strenuously ethical 
eonduct as well as for the right to sit in 
judgment upon others. But we press on, 
convinced that our common work has its 
greatest day still before it, and that the 
need for pathfinders never called so loudly 
for men and women of courage, patience, 
and cheerfulness as it does to-day.” 

Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, Duluth, Minn., 
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said that the seven churches of Minnesota 
demonstrated remarkably well unity in 
diversity, embracing a wide variety of 
attitudes in religious liberalism. Mr. 
Palmer sketched rapidly distinctive fea- 
tures of these seven churches. In Hanska 
there is a thriving liberal movement com- 
posed of simple, country folk, commenced 
in 1912 by Rey. Risto Lappala and Mrs. 
Lappala. 


FLOURISHING FIELDS 


Perhaps our best example of unity in 
diversity, said Mr. Palmer, is expressed in 
the twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The minister in St. Paul, Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot, has charge not only of an active 
church, but is an outstanding figure in the 
civic life of the city. In Minneapolis, Rev. 
John H. Dietrich is leading a remarkable 
movement. Mr. Palmer said that he ex- 
changed pulpits recently with Mr. Dietrich 
and was impressed by the influence being 
exerted by the church, which has an 
average attendance of between fourteen 
and fifteen hundred persons. One should 
withhold judgment, Mr. Palmer went on, 
with reference to the humanist movement 
in the Unitarian Church, until he can see 
the value to the community of a church of 
this character. : 

Speaking of his own experiences in 
Duluth, Mr. Palmer said that when a 
prominent Fundamentalist minister openly 
and vigorously objected to his being made 
a member of the ministerial union of the 
city, six Protestant clergymen arose in his 
defense. He was continually attacked by 
this Fundamentalist preacher, and finally 
made a public reply. The church was 
filled. As a result, thirty-seven persons 
signed cards agreeing to support the 
church. As indicating the sort of work 
being done in Duluth, while in 1926 there 
were but forty-eight subscribers, in 1927 
the number had increased to ninety. 

These churches are worth while. Due, 
largely, to the quiet but persistent efforts 
of these seven liberal churches, the anti- 
evolution bill, recently proposed in the 
State legislature, was defeated, 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


The following resolutions were presented 
and passed : 


Resotvep: That on behalf of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union the following resolution 
be presented to the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association on May 24. 
Resolved: That the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation memorialize the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, congratulating him on the disinterested 
and thorough study he is giving the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case and assuring him of the grave 
concern félt by the members of the Associa- 
tion, met in annual meeting, that the case shall 
be so dealt with as to leave no doubt that 
full justice has been done to the men under 
sentence of death. . 


Resoiyep, by the members of the American 
Unitarian Association, in annual meeting 
assembled in Boston, May 24, 1927, that we 
respectfully urge the President, the Secretary 
of State, and the Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate, on behalf 
of our Government, seriously to consider the 
very notable and significant suggestion made 
by the French Foreign Minister whereby the 
Republic of France and our country shall 
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agree to submit to peaceful settlement any 
and every controversy of whatever character 
which may arise between them, and further 

RESOLVED, that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 


Resotvep: That the members of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, gathered in Boston 
at their 102d Annual Meeting, view with 
friendly interest the International Conference on 
Christian Unity to be held at Lausanne in the 
summer of 1927 and extend to its many dele- 
gates well wishes for successful results, earnestly 
hoping that this important meeting may prove 
to be a real influence to create in the world 
a spirit of generosity, of friendliness, and of 
co-operation which must inevitably enable our 
Protestant churchmen to benefit by one an- 
other’s experiences and to work together in 
harmony. 

RESOLVED: That the Secretary be instructed 
to send a copy of this resolution to the chair- 
man of the Lausanne conference. 


A resolution from the Ministerial Union 
was as follows: 


_ We, the delegates at the May Meetings urge 
the Program Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to devote part of the meet- 
ings next May to a consideration, by the 
denomination as a whole, of economic, inter- 
national, and other social questions. 

This has the unanimous recommendation of 
the Ministerial Union at their meeting May 
28, 1927. 

Reso_veD: That the Committee in charge 
be requested to secure the convention rate 
for future meetings. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The balloting resulted in the election of 
the following officers: 


Regional vice-presidents: James A. Tufts, 
Exeter, N.H.; Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, 
Mass.; Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Rey. George H. Badger, Orlando, Fla.; 
Arthur E. Morgan, Yellow Springs, Colo. ; 
Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins, ; 
Edward T. Williams, Berkeley, 
Murray E. Williams, Montreal. 

Directors for three years: Rev. Dr. 
U. G. B. Pierce, Washington, D.C.; Arthur 
B. Smith, St. Paul, Minn.; Hilton H. 
Railey, Dover, Mass.; Mrs. Frank W. 
Pratt, Richmond, Va.; Oliver Prescott, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Curtis W. Reese, 
Chicago, II. 

Directors for one year: Rey. Robert J. 


Colo. ; 
Calif. ; 


Hutcheon, Chicago, Ill. (representing 
schools, colleges, and other educational 
agencies); James C. Duncan, Clinton, 
Mass. (representing the Ministerial 


Union) ; Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (representing the General Alli- 


ance of Unitarian Women); John H. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. (representing 
social agencies and societies); Isaac 


Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Mass. (repre- 
senting the Unitarian Laymen’s League) ; 
Edward P. Furber, Watertown, Mass. (rep- 
resenting the Young People’s Religious 
Union). 


If only we were willing to sacrifice for 
the preservation of peace a hundredth 
part of what we are willing to sacrifice 
for the successful consummation of war, 
no war would ever again blot the pages 
of history.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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SWEET 


HON. WILLIAM B&. 
delivered the Ware Lecture 


Three of the 
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PRESIDENT KENNETH C. M. SILLS 


of Bowdoin College spoke on ‘The Worth of 
the Church to the Youth of the Nation” 
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REV. EUGENE R, SHIPPEN, D.D. 
preached the Anniversary Sermon 


Notable Speakers of Anniversary Week 


Preaching Missions to Go On Three Years 


Dr. Horace Westwood resigns pastorate to join League Staff— 
Percy W. Gardner in annual address—President Sills 


PROGRAM of Unitarian preaching 

missions to extend over a period of 
three years, beginning next October, is 
assured for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Dr. Horace Westwood, who has 
given the addresses for all but one of the 
League’s missions during the past year, is 
resigning the pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, to devote 
his entire time to mission work. The gen- 
erosity of a friend of the League is re- 
sponsible for the financial support that 
justifies the organization in entering upon 
the enterprise. 

This announcement, made by Perey W. 
Gardner, president of the League, came as 
the final and most heartening word of 
the League’s annual meeting held on Mon- 
day, May 28, of Anniversary Week in 
Boston, Mass. It was greeted with accla- 
mation by the company that had ignored 
the inclement weather to gather in Unity 
House. It followed two addresses that 
had had to do strictly with the worth and 
the need and the opportunities of the 
church. Mr. Gardner had spoken of “New 
Objectives for the League,” and President 
Kenneth C. M. Sills of Bowdoin College 
had set forth “The Worth of the Church 
to the Youth of the Nation.” The entire 
evening was profitably concerned with the 
chief business of the League. 

The League will plan for this triennium 
of missions, confident that the men of the 
denomination and other friends will come 


of Bowdoin on Youth’s Religion 


IVAL McPEAK 


forward with the necessary additional 
funds to insure the enterprise being car- 
ried through in a manner worthy of the 
opportunities ‘which the age offers to the 
free faith. But it is hoped, as Mr. 
Gardner suggested at the annual meeting, 
that these three years of missions will be 
only the beginning of a greater movement, 
an established and far-flung enterprise of 
missions, with a corps of mission preach- 
ers constantly in the field. 

This meeting followed the business ses- 
sion of the Council that morning, where 
the past year’s record was reviewed and 
where the discussion of the outook for the 
future was enlivened by the tidings of 
the gift for the missions, first made known 
to this group. New members of the Coun- 
cil had been elected by mail ballot, and 
the new Council met the following morn- 
ing, when plans were devised for enlist- 
ing supporting memberships in the League, 
details of which are to be worked out 
later and to be announced in a forthcom- 
ing issue of THe REGISTER, 

Percy W. Gardner of Providence, R.I., 
was re-elected president of the League. 
Kenneth McDougall was made secretary 
and re-elected administrative vice-presi- 
dent. Henry D. Sharpe of Providence 
was again chosen treasurer, John A. Cave 
of Providence assistant treasurer, and 
these men were added to the list of hono- 
rary vice-presidents: Dr. Milton L. Her- 
sey, consulting chemist of Montreal, P.Q., 


active in the League chapter and the 
Church of the Messiah in Montreal; and 
John L. Mauran of the Church of the 
Messiah, in St. Louis, Mo., formerly a vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and a member of the Council of 
the League from 1921 to 1923. 

These are the new members of the Coun- 
cil: Homer W. Borst, executive secretary 
of the Social Service Council of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Harold H. Burton, lawyer, 
of Cleveland, Ohio; Walter Prichard 
Eaton, of Sheffield, Mass., well-known dra- 
matic critic and author; Percy W. Gardner, 
of Providence; Robert TT. Kingsbury, 
formerly mayor of Keene, N.H.; Henry R. 
Scott, lawyer and member of the vestry 
of King’s Chapel in Boston; J. Herbert 
Ware, Jr., broker, of New York City; and 
Edward P. Davis, banker, of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Mr. Gardner’s address was, in the main, 
family counsel to the chapters of the 
League. It frankly considered the me- 
chanics of the church and chapter, ways 
and means by which chapters might capi- 
talize their resources. But he moved on 
from this to the significant spiritual rea- 
sons for the mechanics. 

He said that local groups of the League 
and their leaders had perhaps in certain 
cases “exhibited the common failing of 
not relating the work of the chapter to 
the general life of the church.” Let the 
chapters survey their churches, he said, 
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KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Secretary and Administrative Vice-President 


Officers of the Laymen’s League Elected at Council Meeting 


and determine how they can strengthen the 
places that need strengthening, yet with- 
out any infringement on the work of other 
parish groups. Let the leaders of all the 
organizations sit in council with the min- 
ister. Let the chapter, furthermore, sur- 
vey the relation of the church to its com- 
munity so that the church may undertake 
any needful service. But the great adven- 
ture for the church is the enrichment of 
the spiritual lives of its members. 

To that end let the chapters of the 
League be not backward in discussing 


‘religious subjects at their meetings. After 


all, the purpose of their existence is the 
advancement of liberal religion. All such 
discussion can be broad and vital, appeal- 
ing to all the members. 

This led naturally to an admonition to 
the League at large. When people dis- 
cover after long study that they are lib- 
erals in religion and are surprised that 
there is a denomination that embodies 
their views, it is a sad commentary, said 
Mr. Gardner, on the churches’ lack of pub- 
licity methods and of denominational con- 
sciousness. Mr. Gardner took pains here 
to add: f 

“In these days when so much is being 
said about breaking down denominational 
barriers, I hesitate to use, even in this 
group, the expression ‘denominational con- 
sciousness.’ I would not use it if it had 
any inference of a dogmatic unity. We 
are not, in the commonly accepted conno- 
tation of the word, a denomination. We 
aré a band of people united by the com- 
mon search for truth, with our hearts and 
minds always open to all new revelations 
of the truth. Just as the cause of science 
and education is furthered by the band- 
ing together of scientists and educators, 
so is the cause of pure religion strength- 
ened by uniting all those who, without 
any creedal tests, work together for a 


spiritual advance in the field of religious 
truth. In this sense I emphasize the im- 
portance of a denominational conscious- 
ness. The opportunities are too great to 
be met by. any single church or small 
group of churches. As a single instance 
of what I mean, it is inconceivable that 
the message of liberal religion, as it has 
been carried during the past year through 
our mission preaching, could be planned, 
conducted, and financed by any local body. 
“There is, therefore, legitimate occasion 
for the existence of national denomina- 
tional agencies. They, in turn, must care- 
fully survey their field, determine the 
needs of the country as a whole, and un- 
dertake, as far as financial resources and 
man-power permit, to meet these needs.” 
The spiritual solution of human prob- 
lems is the central task of the church at 
large, of the parishes, the ministers, the 
laymen. The League has a body of men 
who have attained eminence in their pro- 
fessions, who are peculiarly fitted to in- 
terpret the life of to-day in terms of re- 
ligion. If the church of to-day is to main- 
tain spiritual leadership, it must gain a 
new viewpoint. Mr. Gardner was specific: 
“Tn our church buildings, let us strive for 
greater beauty. In our church service, 
let us emphasize every esthetic element 
tending toward the spiritualization of life. 
Let us lose no opportunity to broaden our 
vision of all that is beautiful in nature 
and art. Let us retain all that strengthens 
and enriches and deepens life in the teach- 
ings of the Master, and in the idea of God 
and immortality. But let us, with all of 
these things, courageously approach the 
problems of human life as they present 
themselves to us to-day. Boys and girls, 
men and women need, as perhaps they 
never needed before, to be taught the tre- 
mendous value of human life. They need 
to be taught the overwhelming importance 


of sound, sane physical life. They need 
to be taught the importance of proper so- 
cial relations. They need spiritual leader- 
ship in solving the political problems of 
the community, the state, the nation, and 
the world. They need the lesson of sym- 
pathetic, intelligent altruism. They need 
to be constantly impressed with the value 
and the importance of every other human 
life with which they come in contact, and 
the importance of so living that every 
other life with which they come in con- 
tact may in some way be made better. 
They need, above all else, the urge of pack- 
ing this span of years, whatever it may 
be for each one of us, full of healthy, sane, 
vigorous service to mankind. 

“The church has long taught the im- 
portance of goodness for goodness’ sake. 
It has taught the importance of right liv- 
ing for immortality’s sake. Many churches 
still teach the importance of right living 
for fear’s sake. It is high time that the 
church assume a place of leadership 
upon the high spiritual plane of clean, 
vigorous, right living for the service of 
humanity. If we genuinely believe in the 
Fatherhood of God and in the Brotherhood 
of Man, how can we better interpret our 
belief in that Fatherhood than through the 
enriching and upbuilding of that Brother- 
hood?” 

President Sills’s central thesis was this: 
Youth needs the church more than the 
church needs youth. Youth, he observed, 
is apparently less interested in the church 
than it has ever been before. It exhibits 
the strange paradox of being keenly in- 
terested in religion and indifferent to the 
church. Why is youth thus? President 
Sills considered four reasons. 

First, youth looks on the church’s lack 
of perfectibility and observes that many 
people not in churches are doing the fine 
work of the world. But the church must 
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patiently explain to youth that the church 
by its very function is a home for sinners 
as well as saints, just as is the school, the 
college, the state. Youth also turns from 
a hopelessly divided church. But, as the 
speaker remarked, there were “certain 
problems and _ difficulties’ when the 
Christian Church was, in the later medi- 
eval period, one united communion. Fur- 
thermore, the difficulties of division have 
been exaggerated, and are fast passing 
away. Youth also says the church is dog- 
matic. But there is also much of necessary 
dogmatism in politics, education, and 
science, which is not, so frowned upon by 
youth. Rather than, discard all dogma, 
let youth test each dogma and separate 
the true from the false. 

At this point President Sills took occa- 
sion to dissent from the universal con- 
tempt for theology. He is an Episcopalian 
of the liberal persuasion. Hence he was 
not presenting a brief for the Thirty-nine 
Articles when he declared, with that em- 
phasis of understatement which charac- 
terized his address: 

“Tsn’t it time to ask whether theology 
does not deserve attention? In this. mat- 
ter, the church has lately been too apolo- 
getic. The modern challenge to théology 
should be met.” 


The Christian Register 


Now, why does youth need the church? 
Because, first, youth which to-day is more 
individualistic than ever before, needs, in 
the critical period of its life, the associa- 
tion in the things of the spirit that the 
church affords. Few people, young or old, 
maintain unwavering religious loyalties 
without association. Even if the indi- 
vidual has a deep religious spirit, that 
spirit expands with association. 

Youth, too, needs spiritual, as well as 
intellectual and moral, discipline. Without 
it he is likely to go astray. This is not a 
popular idea with youth, but discipline 
is salutary and is badly needed. Also, 
youth needs the church to learn tolerance. 
Remonstrating young people of to-day 
are often, in their attitude toward re- 
ligion, the most intolerant of all people. 
They need tolerance of spirit as well as 
of mind. 

President Sills read a statement of be- 
lief, intelligent, thoughtful, liberal, con- 
structive, drawn up by certain students in 
a Western university. He declared: “Of 
course this declaration comes from a small 
and thoughtful body of students. But 
when the church can evoke such a state- 
ment of faith from our young people, there 
is no question of the worth of the church 
to the youth of the nation.” 


Social Service Council Rejoices 
in Professor Dexter’s Appointment 


Sanford Bates elected president at annual meeting— Resolution on roadhouses— 
Mr. Johnson tells of Littleton, N.H., survey 


ITH a definite sense of achievement, 

the Unitarian Social Service Council 
gathered for its annual luncheon meeting 
on Monday, May 23, of Anniversary Week 
in Boston, Mass., in the vestry of Arling- 
ton Street Church. The cause for rejoic- 
ing on the part of the members was the 
establishment by the American Unitarian 
Association of the Department of Social 
Relations and the appointment of_ Prof. 
Robert C. Dexter as its secretary. The 
department and a competent man to head 
it was a consummation for which the 
Council had long labored, An account of 
Professor Dexter’s wide experience in this 
field will appear in the next issue of THE 
REGISTER. 

There was optimism at this meeting, 
coupled, however, with the conviction that 
many duties and functions remain to the 
Social Service Council—‘more than ever,” 
declared Mrs. Robert Herrick. Herbert 
C. Parsons, probation commissioner for 
Massachusetts and retiring president of 
the Council, near the outset of the meeting 
had posed the question of whether there 
was reason for the continued existence 
of the Council. Later, he reflected the sen- 
timent of the group in expressing the Coun- 
cil’s intention to continue and to be of 
every possible aid to the new department. 

The following resolution on the strictly 
modern problem of roadhouses 'was passed, 
and an hour or so later also voted by the 
Unitarian Temperance Society ; 


WHEREAS, With the coming of the automobile, 
demoralizing resorts are establishing themselves 
on or near our great State roads, 


Be it Resolved, That we urge all good citizens 
to exert themselves to see that questionable 
and demoralizing roadhouses are suppressed in 
their State. 


The report of the secretary, Miss Sara 
Comins, reviewed the measures taken by 
the Council during the past year to help 
in the establishment of the Department of 
Social Relations. A hearing on the ques- 
tion of a new department was held in 
Boston, October 11 last, before the di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and to this hearing the Council 
gave wide publicity. A special committee, 
consisting of Sanford Bates, chairman, 
Mrs. Herrick, and Rev. Dilworth Lupton 
of Cleveland, Ohio, made an extensive 
study of social service work in other de- 
nominations and drafted definite recom- 
mendations as to how a department 
devoted to this work could carry out the 
Unitarian ideal. They prepared and 
brought before the hearing the testimony 
of social service leaders in the Unitarian 
denomination as to the need for such a 
department. After the Association had 
voted to establish the department, the 
Council, at’ the request of Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, chairman of the Association’s 
Community Service Committee, prepared 
recommendations which aided the com- 
mittee in planning the department and 
finding a director. 

One problem engaged the attention of 
the Board of Consultants of the Council 
last year, the community survey of Little- 
ton, N.H. This was financed by the New 
England Associate Alliance, The Alliance, 
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through the Council, obtained the services 
of Harry Murphy, social service expert, 
who is now in the Near East organizing 
the junior work of the Near East Relief. 
A copy of Mr. Murphy’s comprehensive 
report, with an explanatory preface by Mr. 
Parsons, was sent to each consultant for 
his recommendations as to how Littleton 
might benefit from this exact knowledge 
of its conditions and needs. The answers 
were Summarized and turned over to the 
Social Service Committee of the New Eng- 
land Alliance. 

The story of this survey and some of its 
results were briefly reviewed by Rev... 
Theodore Johnson, who, as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church at the time, was 
in large measure responsible for the com- 
munity interest that resulted in the sur- 
vey, and who had been in social work 
before entering the ministry. The first 
recommendation of the consultants has 
been with reference to the health and 
recreational life of the children of Little- 
ton. As a result, provisions are being made 
for supervised play of children during the 
summer months, and a committee of citi- 
zens are seeing that the recommendation 
is otherwise carried into effect. Another 
result has been the establishment of a 
dental clinic. The entire project demon- 
strated the value of a community’s know- 
ing precisely what needs to be done toward 
better living conditions of its men, women, 
and children. ‘“Dhere is little real intelli- 
gence in the solution of the problems of 
living,” said Mr. Johnson. “Emotions of 
people in a community are often expended 
without due results. Unitarians as a 
people are noted for their works of social 
betterment, but many laymen and some 
ministers are ignorant of what effective 
social service is.” 

The secretary also recalled that copies- 
of the address, “Are We Doers of the 
Word?” delivered by John B. Nash of New 
York City before the Monday Conference 
of Alliance Branches, were distributed by 
the Council to all Unitarian ministers last 
year, and a pamphlet containing the two 
addresses on ‘The Social Expression of 
Religion,” given at the Council’s annual 
meeting last May, was printed through 
the generosity of a friend and distributed 
to all the churches, 

Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer, chairman of 
the Social Service Commission of the Uni- 
versalist Churches, recommended that the 
Council and the Universalist Commission 
co-operate in their work. The suggestion 
was referred to the Executive Committee 
of the Council. F 

Sanford Bates, commissioner of correc- 
tion for Massachusetts, was elected presi- 
dent of the Council, and other officers 
chosen were: Herbert C. Parsons, Dr. 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., Rey. 
Caleb 8. S. Dutton of San Francisco, Calif., 
John B. Nash of New York City, and Ralph 
Baxter of Omaha, Neb., vice-presidents ; 
Mrs, -Murdock M. Clark of Cambridge, 
Mass., secretary; Rey. J. Theodore John- 
son of Boston, treasurer. These directors 
were elected: Mrs. Annie L, Chesley of 
Cambridge, Mass., Rev, Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton, Mass., and Miss Sara Comins - 
of Boston, : ; 


LE 


Another Loss 


The number of living American writers of history of the first rank is rapidly diminishing. The 


latest of eminent historians to find surcease from his earthly labors is Albert C. Beveridge, whose 
passing is a real loss to our native literature. His many-volume Life of Chief Justice Marshall is 
already accepted as an authority; and when he died, he was at work upon a Life of Lincoln, only two volumes 


of which had reached completion. 


We understand that these are to be published in the near future. 


Mr. 


Beveridge wrote in a style somewhat stilted and a bit old-fashioned. But his work was painstaking, scholarly, 
exhaustive. He was an interesting example of the politician turned writer, for only after many years of public 


life did he forsake politics for literature. 


that he did not discover his true métier earlier in his career. 


Verses 

Lost Epnn. By H. Merrill Root. New York; 
The Unicorn Press. $2.00. 

Dark WINDS. By Marshall Johnson. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Company. $1.50. 

Uppmr Nicut. By Scudder Middleton. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. $2.00. 

Moments or Buina. By Arthur B. Price. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. $1.50. 

Sones IN THE SUN. By Caroline Hazard. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.25. 
Sranton’s “Just prom Guorcia.” Compiled 
by Marcelle Stanton Megahee. Atlanta: Byrd 
Publishing Company. $2.00. : 
Tun RaDIANT TRED. By Marguerite Wilkin- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 


- Verily, of the supply of modern poetry 
there is no lack. Still from the presses 
rolls a stream of verse, apparently inex- 
haustible. Judging by the specimens 
which have reached our desk, the season’s 
poetic output is about as usual, distin- 
guished, for the most part, by nothing in 
any way remarkable. Manifestly, our 
yerse writers possess feelings genuinely 
sincere, but which, in most instances, are 
scarcely combined with adequate powers 
of expression. The spirit is better than 
the form. Of the seven volumes under 
present consideration, we consider HE. 
Merrill Root’s Lost Eden one of the best. 
Here is verse of a high order. Mr. Merrill 
is a Marylander, a teacher at Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind. Still in his early 
thirties, Mr. Merrill has the poet’s vision. 
His poems reveal close observation, origi- 
nality, imagination, as well as a true ear 
for melodious phrasing and a sly humor, 
all of which makes us like his work ex- 
ceedingly. Something of the same quali- 
ties, though in lesser degree, are to be 
found in Marshall Johnson’s Dark Winds. 
For a first book, the -poems it contains 
are in many ways remarkable. In them, 
the realistic and imaginative are mingled, 
often with a craftsmanship which is true 
art. Among the best are, “Funeral of a 
Young Girl,” and “Five O'Clock on Boston 
Common.” Mr. Johnson’s choice of words 
is not always happy. Also, his debt to 
Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg is mani- 
fest. But, given the start he has made, 
he ought to go far. Another work be- 
traying, measurably, the magic touch, is 
Sendder Middleton’s Upper Night. Mr. 
Middleton is a poet of some experience. 


™ 


He has already published two volumes of 
verse, over which his latest book shows a 
definite increase in power. His work, 
though never imitative, is plainly influ- 
enced by contemporary singers, notably 
Frost and Vachel Lindsay. It has color, 
music, insight, and deep feeling. Moments 
of Being, by Arthur Price, is a sincere 
attempt to interpret the spiritual signifi- 
eance of life.. The great experiences of 
being—birth, death, love, sorrow—as well 
as different phases of nature, are treated 
with reverence and skill. Some of these 
poems are really fine. With Caroline 
Hazard’s art, the literary world is already 
familiar. Her latest book is a collection 
of nature verses, written in characteristic 
vein, with the added attractiveness of 
colored illustrations by the author’s own 
hand. Of the two sections, one contains 
poems of Southern Rhode Island, the 
other poems of Southern California. Both 
poems and sketches, though slight, reveal 
a strength which lifts them above mere 
prettyness. For many years, Frank L. 
Stanton has been recognized as the James 
Whitcomb Riley of the South. Since 1889 
until his death in 1926, his column, headed 
“Just From Georgia,’ in The Atlanta 
Constitution, was a notable feature of that 
excellent paper. Now his verse has been 
collected and published in more permanent 
form. Much of it written in dialect, it is 
homely and appealing, albeit, at times, 
oversentimental. It radiates a healthy 
optimism and an honest love for simple 
things. Mr. Stanton began to write when 
he was a boy of eleven, and continued 
until he was seventy, preserving all the 
while the buoyant spirit of youth. Though 
by no means the equal of Riley, his verse 
compares favorably with that of the 
Hoosier singer. His best-known poem is, 
“Wearyin’ for You.” Unlike the fore- 
going, The Radiant Tree is not a volume 
of poems by a single author, but an an- 
thology. What Marguerite Wilkinson did 
for Christmas in Yule Fire, she has now 
done for the season of Hastertide, bring- 
ing together a varied assortment of poems 
dealing with various aspects of the resur- 
rection story. The collection shows a 
wide range of choice, from Crashaw and 
Donne to Katharine Lee Bates and John 
G. Neihardt. It is mostly pretty orthodox, 
but is of unquestioned value, since herein 
are brought together many classics, to- 


What he accomplished in the latter field gives ground for regret 


A. R. H. 


gether with poems not otherwise readily 
accessible. The volume is a handsome 
specimen of bookmaking, printed in clear 
type on heavy paper, the pages adorned 
with an abundance of attractive drawings, 
rendering it especially suitable as a gift 
book. A. R. H. 


The Labrador Doctor 


By Wilfred T. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Wuat Curist M®ANS TO ME. 
Grenfell. 
$1.25. 

This little book was written in the 
midst of travel. Dr. Grenfell thinks that 
some of it may have been said before in 
other books of his; but what care we? 
His story, twice-told, or thrice-told, is still 
worth the reading. It grips the imagina- 
tion and the heart. By retelling the story 
of his life, he tries to tell what Christ 
means to him. Christ means many things 
to him; but it is clear that some things 
he means conventionally, and some things 
vitally. Occasionally he uses the old 
phrases: “the sacrifice of God’s only son,” 
“the only hope of salvation in this world 
is in Christ’; but such phrases appear like 
footnotes to the main narrative. What 
Christ really, vitally, means to Dr. Gren- 
fell is expressed in his own words as “do- 
ing something, anything, well.” “Christ’s 
religion to us is as natural as the flowers 
in spring, and relates to the everyday 
things around us.” ‘Toward the close of 
the book he tries to answer. the supple- 
mentary question, what Christ intended he 
should mean to each of us. These are his 
words: “It can be no demand that we un- 
derstand him; still less that we should 
consent to recognize him. Can it be less 
than a challenge to follow him?’ The 
author of the book is essentially a man 
of action. He himself is one of the fol- 
lowers of the Master. Cc. R. J. 


Moderate 

Tue SCRIPTURES IN THE MAKING. By Abi- 
gail Pearce, M.A, New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

A moderately good book, chiefly valu- 
able as an incentive to some one to write 
a better. The purpose is admirable. This 
is to provide a textbook for the study of 
the Bible as literature in colleges and 
normal schools as well as in various out- 
side classes. It is inaccurate to say, as 
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the author does, that “the Bible is the 
center of modern scholarship”; but it is 
emphatically true that it is the main 
source of our cultural life, mental, moral, 
and spiritual. That a college or univer- 
sity should confer a degree certifying that 
a person has received a liberal education 
without knowing whether he or she is 
aware even of the existence of this great 
source of all education is an absurdity 
which cannot long endure. 

Prof. Pearce is to be congratulated on 
having taken steps to put an end to this 
absurdity. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that his work has not been more con- 
sistently carried out, .It professes to be 
non-sectarian. But, in the opening words 
of the second chapter, it takes its stand 
squarely on the principles of the Higher 
Criticism, the contradictions between the 
two accounts of creation in Genesis being 
carefully pointed out; while the next 
chapter is given over to documentary 
analysis of the Pentateuch. 

On the other hand, when she comes to 
the New Testament, the author is by no 
means ready to follow critical methods 
to their logical conclusion, though she 
does go so far as to say that “the argu- 
ments for and against John as the author 
of the Fourth Gospel are about evenly 
divided.” But she gives no hint that there 
can be any doubt as to the authorship 
either of the Pastoral or of the Catholic 
epistles, while her other statements or 
assumptions are much more conservative 
than she appears to appreciate. 

T. D. B. 


The Curse of Eve 


ISLANDERS. By Helen R. Hull. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

If you are looking for a book to cheer 
you up, we scarcely advise you to read 
this story. For here is a novel whose 
prevailing atmosphere is gloom almost 
unrelieved; which owes its power to its 
artistic handling of a truth undeniably 
serious. Yet, read in the spirit in which 
it is written, it unquestionably contains 
ample food for thought; for, unlike much 
present-day fiction, it is manifestly in- 
spired by a genuine motive, and states 
nothing less than actual truth. The thesis 
of Islanders is woman’s hard lot in this 
world of trouble and care. In the human 
transaction, generally, women have no 
easy time of it, even in these days of 
feminine emancipation. As proof of her 
conviction, Miss Hull offers the life story 
of an American old maid covering a wide 
space of years, beginning with the rush 
to the California gold fields in 1849, and 
lasting down to the present day. During 
all this time, the heroine, together wiith 
other typical members of her sex, wives, 
mothers, daughters, suffers many things. 
She is forced to undergo a succession of 
deprivations and disappointments, chiefly 
at the hands of the male members of her 
family; because, as society is at present 
constituted, ours being a man-made world, 
woman has no alternative save to acknowl- 
edge her dependence. Granting this 
premise, which has no slight basis of 
substantial truth, the argument which fol- 
lows is logical and convincing. Miss Hull 
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knows her sex. Her Ellen Dacey is a 
real woman, every inch of her. Particu- 
larly skillful is her creator in picturing 
her successive states of mind, the gradual 
development of the spirit of protest which 
eventually dominates her character, and 
which bears fruit, at last, in the disposi- 
tion of her great-niece. To the inner life 
of Ellen as a mature woman, the bulk of 
the story is devoted. In fact, Islanders 
is mainly a narrative of the experiences 
of that most valuable member of society, 
the maiden aunt. Besides this, it is a 
vivid picture of a cross-section of Ameri- 
can life, carefully written with energy, 
imagination, and a due sense of values. 
Provided you read fiction for purposes 
other than amusement, you will like 
Islanders as a novel of keen insight, con- 
sistently impressive throughout. 
A. R. H. 


A Unitarian Singer 


Tur Moops or Gwynn Myrick, wiTH OTHDR 
Ponms. By George Henry Badger. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, Inc. $1.60. 

For this modest volume, we have noth- 
ing but praise. The minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Orlando, Fla., is an old 
friend of many readers of Tur CHrisTIAN 
REGISTER, and a true poet as well. The 
notes dominant in his verses are deep 
feeling, warm human sympathy, and a 
sincere religious faith. He loves nature. 
Often he sings the glories of earth and 
sea, sky and shore. But, for him, the 
universe is “appareled in celestial light.” 
His point of view is that of Coleridge: 
“Warth with her thousand voices praises 
God.” This faith imparts to his work a 
simple dignity which is very moving. Not 
alone in such definitely religious poems 
as, “My Prayer” and “The Higher 
Mysticism,” but in the poems inspired 
by sights and sounds essentially natural, 
this quality is conspicuous. Many of Mr. 
Badger’s poems were written at the Isles 
of Shoals, of whose summer meetings he 
was, for many years, an efficient leader. 
Also included in this volume are two 
hymns—one, “For a Candle-Light Sery- 
ice’; the other, “The Faith That Keeps 
Us Few,” a hymn for radicals—which 
deserve to find a place in the hymnals of 
liberal Christianity. We congratulate 
their author on this proof of his ability 
to sustain the Unitarian literary tradi- 
tion at a time when its supporters are 
none too many. More power to him! 

ALR. HL 


A Colorful Pauline Novel 


BROTHER SAUL. By Donn Byrne. New York: 


The Century Oompany. $2.50. 


It was bound to happen; and here it is: 
Saul of Tarsus is a romantic character 
who lends himself to romantic treatment, 
The author of Messer Marco Polo and The 
Wind Bloweth has shown us that he 
knows the Hast, that he knows romance. 
and that he can write picturesque and 
vivid prose. He has not entirely re- 
captured in this book the careless rapture 
of Marco Polo, but he has succeeded in 
giving’ us a number of pictures of the 
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Mediterranean scene which will not soon 
be forgotten. Paul is the hero, of course; 
but the author has not quite succeeded 
in giving us the secret of the devotion 
which he undoubtedly inspired in his 
heroes. Several women love him in the 
book, and we wonder why. The Jeru- 
salem opposition to Paul is played up al- 
most too strongly; and Peter comes in 
for a good deal of drubbing. Byrne is 
almost totally unacquainted with New 
Testament criticism, but he stalks ahead 
nevertheless. John, the beloved disciple, 
is the author of the Fourth Gospel. Jesus 


rose literally after three days. The 
miracles are swallowed whole. John- 
Mark wrote the Second Gospel. And-so 


it goes. If one comes to this book for 
any critical evaluation of New Testament 
times, he will come to a blind guide. But 
if he wants a colorful picture of Eastern 
life in its many phases, he will find it. 
Many descriptions are vivid. Adjectives 
are used skillfully. But the author has 
failed to make Paul real. He is shadowy 
and illusive to the last. Perhaps we are 
asking too much when we want anything 
more. But the real Paul, or at least an 
approximation to him, may be found in 
the pages of the New Testament. Some 
day an imaginative realist will give us 
an appealing picture. Donn Byrne has 
not done so. E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


StoRims or AMBRICA. 
pan. 
$1.75. 


Parents who make a practice of reading 
aloud to their children will find they are 
quite as engrossed in these tales of bygone 
days as the children themselves. Miss 
Tappan has hit upon incidents and in- 
stitutions characteristic of this country, 
and in recording them thus vividly she 
does a valuable historical service. The 
Pony Eapress, The Golden Spike, The 
Little Red Schoolhouse at the Crossroads 
are, perhaps, among the best of twenty- 
six stories, all exceptionally interesting 
and informing. 


By Hva March Tap- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Ton ABIDING Lirp. By Rev. Frederick W. 
Betts. New York: The Murray Press. 


The reader of this book will like Dr. 
Betts. One feels that he is not only broad- 
minded, but friendly and whole-souled. 
This is a collection of short sermons and 
essays, of which the most interesting are 
those which tell of his own experience, 
both as a boy and as minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Syracuse, of which 
he has been pastor for nearly forty years. 
There is no striking originality of thought, 
but a good deal of freshness of expres- 
sion, and something of a poetic yein. 


. T, D. B, 


TALES OF PIONEERS AND KINas. By Newton 
M. Hall. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

This book in the series: “Tales of the 
Commonwealth of Israel,” retells the great 
Bible stories from the period of the J udges 
and the Divided Kingdoms for boys and 
girls. The book has clear type and good 
pictures. It is the kind of book that boys 
and girls would like to handle and read. 


“a 


Like Peas in a Pod 


BLSIE GAUGH HIGGINS 


Nyok-Sun waited until it was dark and 
every one in the house was in bed, then 
she closed her parasol, stepped down from 
the Chinese plate on which she lived, and 
waited for Dragon Fly to come and give 
her a ride. 

Poor Nyok-Sun! There wasn’t even one 
other little girl on all the dishes in the 
china closet. True, there were beautiful 
blue ladies leaning over a blue bridge, and 
looking into very blue water, but all they 
were interested in was fashions and new 
ways of doing their hair. Of course the 
fat and smiling little bulldog on the old 
china mug might have been a pleasant 
playmate, but he had been there so long 
that all he wanted to do, at night, was to 
curl down and go to sleep. q 

So Nyok-Sun waited a bit impatiently 
and was overjoyed when she heard the 
z-z-Z-Z Of Dragon Fly’s wings as he buzzed 
through the window and across the din- 
ing room. 

“T have a surprise for you,” he an- 
nounced gayly, as Nyok-Sun seated herself 
carefully. “We're going to a wonderful 
athletic meet to-night. You’re to have a 
chance to see some fine contests. Ready?” 

Then he spread his great gauzy wings, 
Z-Z-2-Z, and away they went; but Dragon 
Fly had to be very careful, as the air was 
full of winged guests on their way to 
the party, and once, getting out of the 
- way of some humming birds, he nearly 
ran into a hollyhock. 

When they arrived at the lower end of 
the garden, Nyok-Sun took her place with 
the other guests, because Dragon Fly was 
entering the aéroplane races and was 
practicing dipping and turning. 

She felt a bit lonely at first, until there 
came a little tug at her sleeve ; and there, 
before her, stood the daintiest little Jap- 
anese girl, who wore a gay kimono and 
earried a tiny fan. 

“Wxcuse me,” said this dainty person, 
“but all of the guests who live on china 
dishes are going to sit together, over near 
the wishing pond. Won’t you join us?” 

So Nyok-Sun went over to the wishing 
pond, and the little Japanese girl intro- 
duced her to the rest of the group. The 
Dutch Twins were there, very round and 
serubbed and rosy; a Dresden Shepher- 
dess with a floppy hat and a dressy frock ; 
a Goose Girl from Serbia who had left 
behind her cackling flock, and three sailor 
lads from a milk bowl. 

Nyok-Sun was a bit alarmed at first. 
She had heard that people from other 
countries were all a little queer, and she 
watched anxiously to see what they would 
do. But they all seemed very friendly, 


although 
frightened. 

Finally one of the Dutch Twins, Hans 
by name, blurted out, “Excuse me, it isn’t 
polite to ask, I know, but do you do every- 
thing backward in your country, and do 
you write with queer letters and—”- _ 

“Ssh!” whispered the dainty person 
from Japan. But Nyok-Sun was gazing 
at Hans in shocked amazement. 

“Of course not,’ she retorted indig- 
nantly. “You are the ones who do things 
backward, and Chinese writing is in lovely 
pictures. Why, when we make a sign for 
house, we just have to put some lines 
inside to represent the father, and mother, 
and children, and then we have a’ sign 
for home.” 

‘Very sensible, I call it,” said the first 
sailor lad. 

“But you know your country is called 
‘The Land of Upside Down,’ and I’ve 
heard that you wear the strangest clothes,” 
gently spoke the Dresden Shepherdess. 

“Why, our clothes are the most sensible 
and comfortable in the world. We never 
wear tight things and heavy awkward 
shoes,” and Nyok-Sun cast a glance at 
the tiny waist line of the Dresden 
Shepherdess and the Dutch Twins’ wooden 
shoes. 

“You are quite right,” said the second 
sailor lad. 

“But I am sure you couldn’t wear cloth 
shoes in Holland,” smiled Wilhelmina, the 
other Dutch Twin. 

“Oh, tell me,” pleaded the Japanese girl, 
‘ig Holland very queer and strange in- 
deed? Do you go around in boats all of 
the time, and is there water everywhere?” 

“Of course not,” broke in both twins at 
once. “We have the most wonderful gar- 
dens, and our tulips are sent all over the 
world. Every one has heard of Holland 
tulips.” 

“Very true,’ said the first sailor lad. 

“But you are scrubbed all the time, 
aren’t you? And even your sidewalks are 
washed, I’ve heard,” put in the Serbian 
girl. 

“To be sure we are serubbed, and so 
should every one else be scrubbed. Only 
queer people have unwashed sidewalks,” 
smiled Wilhelmina. . 

“Wxactly,” said the second sailor lad. 

“Well, I know our Japanese friend lives 
in a queer country, because I’ve heard 
that in Japan every one sits on the floor 
instead of in a chair,” argued the Dresi(len 
Shepherdess. E 

“Why surely,” replied the little Japan- 
ese girl, “then one can be comfortable. 
It’s so dreadful to sit in a chair that is 


they, too, seemed a little 


too high and have to dangle your legs, the 
way children in some countries do.” 

“You are quite right,” said the third 
sailor lad. 

“Any way, the Dresden Shepherdess 
comes from a strange place. Just look 
at the way she is dressed,’ sniffed the 
Goose Girl. 

“But this is my very best frock,” cried 
the Dresden Shepherdess. “I wear it 
only on special days, and I put it on be- 
cause I was going on a vase into a new 
country. See how lovely the silk is and 
how like real flowers the tiny nosegays 
are. Every one in Dresden loves beauty 
and we try to give it to all the world.” 

“And a very fine spirit,” said the first 
sailor lad. 

Nyok-Sun had been silently standing by, 
but now she spoke up bravely, “I wish 
Goose Girl would tell us why she wears 
such heavy, coarse clothes, and if it is 
true that in her country there is a travel- 
ing story-teller.” 

“But these aren’t my best clothes,” the 
little Goose Girl protested. “I have a 
lovely holiday costume for festival days 
with a bright red velvet bolero, all em- 
broidered with beads, but I have to wear 
heavy clothes every day because it may 


The Harebell 


Oh, when I look on thee, 
In thy fair symmetry, 
And look on other flowers as fair beside, 
My sense is gratitude 
That God has been thus good 
To scatter flowers, like common blessings, 


wide! 
—Mary Howitt. 


Sentence Sermon 
Thy presence fills my solitude ; 
Thy providence turns all to good. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 


rain when I am out in the fields with my 
geese and then fine clothes would be 
ruined. And, of course, we have story- 
tellers in Serbia. I supposed every coun- 
try had wandering story-tellers. Ours is 
an old guslar who goes about with his 
gusle, like a guitar you know, and he sings 
and tells marvelous stories and every one 
loves him.” 

“Of course, of course,” said the second 
sailor lad. 

Then the third sailor lad smiled a slow 
mysterious smile. 

“Who thinks the Chinese writing must 
be interesting?” he asked. 

“T do,” cried every one in chorus. 

“And who would like to walk on the 
nice clean sidewalks in Holland?” 

“T should,” shouted every one at once. 

“Ts there any one who has ever wished 
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that he could be comfy and sit on the 
floor as the Japanese do?” 

“IT have,” smiled every one. 

“Is there any little girl who would like 
a frock of Dresden silk?” 

“M’m, I should,” sighed all the little 
girls. 

“Is there any one at all who would 
enjoy hearing a Serbian guslar tell 
stories?” 

“Oh-h-h, I should,” wished every one 
together. 

“Well, you see,” said the third sailor 
lad, wisely, “nothing is queer about other 
people and other countries when _ you really 
know about them. :Then they are inter- 
esting. It’s really very ignorant,” he con- 
tinued loftily, “to speak of the people of 
other countries as queer. It sounds as 
if one had never read or traveled. 

“Why, if—’ But just then there was a 
buzzing of wings and Dragon Fly flew up 
to the group. 

“Did you see Johnny-Jump-up break the 
record for the standing high jump, and 
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wasn’t Sweet William wonderful in the 
smiling contest?” he asked. 

Then all the people who live on china 
dishes looked at one another in surprise. 
They had all been so busy finding out 
about one another that they hadn't seen 
even a single race, but they had had a 
wonderful time; and before they parted, 
they arranged to meet again and learn 
how much alike they all were. 

“You see, it’s this way,’ Nyok-Sun ex- 
plained to. Dragon Fly as they buzzed 
homeward, “we're all a little different on 
the outside, but so are peas in a pod. 
Some are very round and fat—” 

“Those are the Dutch Twins,” chuckled 
Dragon Fly. 

“Some are a bit large, some a bit small, 
but inside they are the same. It’s just 
like that with folk from every country. 
We all laugh and ery, and are a little 
sad sometimes, and very happy most times. 
We're exactly as alike as peas in a pod.” 

“exactly,” said Dragon Fly. 

[All rights reserved] 
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The Adopted Kittens 
EVANGELINE WEIR 


It was Nellie’s birthday, and when the 
bell rang she skipped gayly to the door to 
see if the postman had any gifts for her. 
She was disappointed when she saw a man 
with a basket in his hand smiling down 
on her. 

“Is there a little girl named Nellie in 
this house?” he asked. 

“My name is Nellie,” the little girl said 
quickly. 

“This is for a Nellie with a birthday,” 
the man said, looking at a card attached 
to the basket. 

“IT am Nellie with a birthday,” the little 
girl laughed. 

“There is something nice in this basket 
for Nellie,” he added, handing it to her. 

“Thank you,’ Nellie said, then carried 
the basket to the living room to see her 
latest gift. Lifting a corner of the lid, 
she peeped inside. “Sister, sister!” she 
called. “Come see my lovely birthday 
surprise.” , 

Mary came at once, and saw within the 
basket two beautiful long-haired kittens 
asleep on a blanket. One was glossy 
black; the other snow white with a pink 
nose. 

“IT have named them already,” Nellie 
told her. “One is Snow White, the other 
Blackey. I wonder who sent them?” 

Nellie set the basket on the floor while 
she and Mary went to warm some milk for 
the new babies. When they returned, the 
basket was empty and the kittens nowhere 
in sight. 

“The basket is too high for such wee 
babies to climb over,” Mary said. 

“But there isn’t any one in the house 
but you and me, sister,” Nellie said with 
a little pucker in her brow. “I can't 
explain it at all.” 

“They must have climbed over the top,” 
Mary said. “I suppose they wished to see 
their new home.” 

The little girls looked everywhere they 
thought it possible for two wee kittens to 
hide, but they could not find them. 

Their mother came in and they told her 


all about it. She tried to find them, but 
the little strangers were safely hidden or 
lost. 

“Those babies must be hungry,” Nellie 
said. “I do wish I could find them.” 

By and by Mary said to her sister, “Get 
your big doll-cradle out and see if this new 
blanket Aunt Della sent you is large 
enough for it.” 

Nellie went into the big closet where 
they kept their playthings. It was dark, 
but she knew just where it was. She 
pulled and jerked, but the cradle seemed 
too heavy to move easily. She called to 
her sister to turn on the light. “There is 
something heavy in it,’ she explained. 

When Mary turned on the light, they 
saw who had kidnapped the kittens. In 
the cradle was old Tabby, the house eat, 
with the black and the white kitten asleep 
beside her, : 

“She carried them away and hid them 
herself,” Nellie said. 

“She thought we rocked our dolls in the 
cradle and that it would be a good place 


On a Hike 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Lots of sport in a summer hike 
Up on a woodsy trail; 

Carry a camera, if you like— 
Fishing pole, or a pail. 


Berry bushes are fruity red; 
Trout, where the riffle sleeps ;- 

Deer in the aspen grove ahead! 
Snap! and he’s mine for keeps! 


Scaling the cliff, so bare, so high, 
Goes the band of a wise old ram. 
See, there’s a lookout station there, 

Guarding for Uncle Sam. 


Mountain meadows of posies rare; 
A lake like a mirror bright. 

An icy dip? Of course, I dare! 
Then—oh, what an appetite! 


Scent of wood smoke—say, and ham! 
I could see a dozen feet 

As I race to camp (and yes, there's jam!) 
Yor after a hike—you eat! 
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for kittens,” Mary added. ‘Come, Tabby, 
you are found out and you will have to 
give up the babies. They are not yours, 
old lady.” 

Tabby behaved very nicely. She fol- 
lowed the little girls into the kitchen and 
sat quietly by while the babies drank the 
warm milk Nellie gave them. But as soon 
as the kittens had all the milk they 
wanted, Tabby felt that it was her duty 
to give them a bath. She washed their 
faces and feet, and when they tried to slip 
away, she put one paw over them and 
held them both fast until they were washed 
and combed. Then she lay down beside 
them and played with them. 

“She has adopted those kittens,” Nellie 
said. “I suppose she thinks I don’t know 
how to take care of them. It is very kind 
of you, Mistress Tabby, for you can watch 
them while I am at school. I am really 
much obliged to you.” 

So every day when Nellie went to school, 
she left the babies with Tabby, and Tabby 
was never careless nor forgot them. She 
kept them very clean; she would not allow 
them to run away; she played with them 
and watched them while they slept. She 
acted as if they were her real children. 
When Nellie or Mary played with them, 
she looked very proud, but if they carried 
them away she followed, pleading with a 
low “meow, meow!” for the little girls to 
give her the babies. 


Costly Fires 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion states that each year twelve thousand 
lives are lost, and a billion dollars’ worth 
of property is destroyed, as a result of 
fire. The Association is starting a nation- 
wide campaign to reduce ‘fire waste. Says 
one of its officers: “Since the World War 
the United States has lost more lives 
through fires than this country lost in 
the war itself. In the same period, fires 
have destroyed property equal to two- 
thirds of the national wealth of Belgium. 
The damage Germany did to Belgium dur- 
ing the war was small in comparison to 
the fire ravages we permit in America. 
The waste is increasing instead of de- 
creasing, and unless we have sense enough 
to put a stop to this colossal carelessness 
we are going to impoverish ourselves 
sadly. In America, the per capita cost 
of fires is $5 annually, as compared with 
less than 50 cents in Europe.” 


An Optimist 


Chauncey M. Depew, who was ninety- 
three years old last April, says: “I hope to 
live to be a hundred years old. No one 
could live the life I’ve lived and not be 
an optimist. Serenity of spirit can be ob- 
tained by cultivation and belief. When 
you go home at night think only of the 
pleasant events of the day. Never per- 
mit disagreeable things to enter your 
life after your dinner. That the olden 
days were better than the present is a 
myth. The average working man of to-day 
has more comforts accessible to him than 
the wealthy man of my boyhood.” 


A Valid Christianity for To-day 


“If I love my neighbor as myself—” 


HE CLOSE of the Great War marked 

a turning point in human_ history. 
Many hoped and believed that it would 
mark the end of war; that in the future, 
disputes between nations would be settled 
by agreement, by judicial methods, and 
not by force. In late years, we are not so 
sure that war has been abolished ; but cer- 
tainly a decade which produced a Locarno 
Pact can boast of the fact that the possi- 
bility of war has been greatly reduced. 

Ten years ago Germany was an outcast 
among nations. To-day she is a member 
of the League of Nations, and her Premier 
is one of the outstanding leaders of the 
League. The United States, which opposed 
Germany in order, as we said, “to make 
the world safe for democracy,” is on the 
outside looking in, represented by a modern 
type of diplomatist of our own invention 
known as an “unofficial observer.” 

Seience has advanced by leaps and 
bounds in the last decade. Commander 
MacMillan, the great Arctic explorer, told 
us recently that he communicated with his 
home every day by radio while he was on 
his exploration to the Far North. Science 
has made the whole world a neighborhood ; 
it remains for religion to make it a 
brotherhood. 


FLOWER IN CHARACTER 


We are also living at a turning point in 
human history in our belief as to what con- 
stitutes the essence of true religion. Books 
by the score are being written on this sub- 
ject, and there are few magazines which 
do not have frequent articles on some 
phase of religion. Many of these books 
and articles are openly critical of the 
Christianity of to-day, and frankly ques- 
tion its validity as it has heretofore been 

understood. In Harper’s Magazine for 
April, John J. Cornelius, of India, a fourth- 
generation Christian, criticizes Christian 
missions with the utmost candor. While 
he fully appreciates the many splendid 
results of missionary effort, he says 
that the new spirit of nationalism, in- 
fluenced by many undesirable consequences 
of the missionary activities, has resulted 
for many in a genuine dislike of the mis- 
sionary, and a decided aversion to his 
religion. Anti-Christian movements are of 
frequent occurrence in foreign countries, 
even where Christianity has obtained the 
strongest foothold. The status quo of 
Christianity is decidedly uncertain in many 
places. Here at home there is a great 
surging wave of protest against a church 
which seems now so slightly to be influenc- 
ing personal and social ‘action. Where 
there is no protest, there is almost com- 
plete indifference. 

At the close of the war, Sir Philip Gibbs 
said, “The world needs Christ desperately.” 
He meant by this that Jesus’ philosophy 
of life was the only one adequate to meet 
the world’s need. The world needed an 
ethical religion in distinction from reli- 
gions of a mystical and conventional sort. 
A religion which does not flower into char- 
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WILLIAM ELLERY SWEET 


Former Governor of Colorado 


Mr. Sweet was Governor of Colorado 
during 1923 and 1924, after many suc- 
cessful years as an investment banker. 
He is now engaged in helping to raisé 
one million dollars for the Thomas 
Mott Osborne Memorial Fund for 
prison reform. He is a member of the 
National Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and was one of 
the Sherwood Eddy expedition for in- 
ternational good will referred to 
in this lecture, which was given on the 
Ware Foundation, in Boston, Mass., 
May 24. On the following day he was 
elected vice-moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches at 
its meeting in Omaha, Neb. 


acter and conduct, and which does not in- 
fluence all of life, is not valid for to-day. 

In the summer of 1921 I visited Europe 
in company with thirty-five educators, 
preachers, and Christian workers, under 
the leadership of Sherwood Eddy. We 
spent several weeks in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Ozechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, 
and France. We were a month in London, 
quartered at the Settlement House of 
Toynbee Hall, the center of the once 
famous White Chapel district, where Wil- 
liam Booth founded the Salvation Army. 

Within an hour after our arrival we 
were being addressed by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, since Labor Premier of England. 
Mr. MacDonald is a great man by any 
standard you may wish to set. We were 
greatly impressed by his splendid moral 
courage—his outstanding characteristic. 
Ramsay MacDonald is no less a great 
spiritual leader than a leader of Labor. 
His appearance gives one the impression 
of a powerful personality, disciplined and 
controlled. He made it perfectly clear to 
us that the Labor movement of Great 
Britain believed in the spiritual aspect of 
life. ‘For,’ said he, “we are not out for 
class war, the feeding of men’s stomachs 
alone. Insofar as men are hungry we 
shall feed them,‘but we really seek to 
feed the souls of men; we aim at the per- 
fection of soul and spirit.” 


THE CHURCH’S SOLE TASK 


In the same speech Mr. MacDonald 
stingingly rebuked organized Christianity. 
He declared that Christianity was never 
stronger among the workers and the church, 
never under such criticism and disfavor. 
He said, “If I were to re-enter the or- 
ganized church, I should feel that I was 
lending my sanction to the recrucifixion 
of Christ.” His words were spoken rever- 
ently and quietly, without the slightest 
evidence of rancor or malice. This was 
the deliberate judgment of one who had 
been a member of the organized church 
but no longer had faith in its ability to 
establish the kingdom of God among men. 
You may disagree wholly with Mr. Mac- 


Donald and feel that his criticism is un- 
duly severe, but you cannot. disregard or 
ignore facts which are the basis of his 
judgment. 

When our Lord taught his disciples to 
pray he made the first petition, “Thy King- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven.” The establishment of the 
kingdom of God is the supreme end to be 
achieved by Jesus’ disciples. To that end 
the organized church is simply a means. 
The church is a human society, an in- 
strument, an agency, which is to be used 
for the purpose of making real the king- 
dom of God on earth. The kingdom is 
essential, fundamental, indispensable, while 
the church is not essential or fundamental 
or indispensable. It is of secondary im- 
portance, and indeed is of little conse- 
quence apart from its work of helping to 
make possible Jesus’ way of life. 

The church—Protestant and Roman 
Catholic—is the only institution in society 
whose sole task it is to study and in- 
terpret the spirit and ideal of Jesus Christ 
to the world. If it fails to teach the 
supreme value of every individual soul in 
the sight of God, and ceases to proclaim 
service and sacrifice as the laws of His 
kingdom, its influence upon civilization 
will become negligible, and some other 
agency will take the place of the church 
in the task of redeeming the world. On 
the other hand, if the church proclaims 
courageously and fearlessly the whole 
message of Jesus and seeks to test society 
by this standard, its power will increase 
and its influence expand throughout the 
world. The church is too often moved by 
fear, timidity, and expediency when it 
should be actuated by courage, boldness, 
and assurance. The church must face the 
world with “the trenchant revolutionary 
judgments of the Master.” The church, 
as never before in its history, is summoned 
to reconsider its own gospel, and to in- 
terpret for our time the way of life in- 
volved in Christian discipleship. 

Progress is essential in a progressive 
world, and it is not always made possible 
by breaking with the past. A sense of 
continuity, permanency, and stability are 
essential to chureh growth, but these 
things may all stifle and retard real pro- 
gress. It is demanded that the chureh 
change the world; but a static, intolerant, 
narrow church cannot change a live, rest- 
less world affected profoundly by the 
scientific spirit. The church cannot re- 
main changeless in the midst of a chang- 
ing world. It is science, not religion 
which is now changing the world. Science 
is changing the world over night. It 
takes decades to move the mind of the 
church. Once in a while a great seer, a 
great prophet, is born, a Walter Rauschen- 
busch, or a Lyman Abbott. Professor 
Rauschenbusch influenced the church on 
the social aspects of Christianity as no 
man of modern times has done, and yet 
it has taken a quarter of a century to 
have his ideas accepted, and there are 
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mnillions of Christians now in America to 
whom his ideas are utterly repugnant. 
It has been nearly a half-century since 
Lyman Abbott began to teach the spiritual 
aspects of Christ’s gospel in distinction 
from a dogmatic fundamentalism. 

The Socialists have a doctrine which 
they call “economic determinism.” This, 
as you well know, means that the in- 
dividual life, as well as history, is entirely 
and wholly influenced by economics. I 
do not subscribe fully to this theory, but 
a well-known economist says: “All pro- 
gress in the social sciences has served to 
reveal more and more clearly the impor- 
tance of the economi¢ element, both in the 
individual and in social life. The social 
environment, as a whole, both material 
and spiritual, science shows, plays the 
preponderant part in the determination of 
the moral character in the mass of in- 
dividuals.” This being so, religion has a 
very definite relationship to the existing 
economic order, and it is this phase of the 
subject which will be considered to-night. 


“WILL COVET THESE THINGS” 


The economic status of the average. in- 
dividual, and his method of making a 
living, have far more to do with his con- 
duct than have his religious convictions. 
Selfishness often is a much more powerful 
and determining factor in the life of a 
man than is unselfishness. Injustice, 
when it contributes to man’s prosperity, 
is more effective in influencing his conduct 
than justice. We can generally find a 
satisfactory reason for doing an unjust 
thing when it contributes to our financial 
gain. Unfortunately, it is only too true 
that many men will not be just when to 
do justice depletes their bank account. 
Most men will not condemn or eyen 
criticize an economic system which benefits 
them, even though every instinct of right- 
eousness and true religion demands that 
they should do so. Many earnest minds, 
thoroughly conscientious, are completely 
at sea in this realm of thought. They talk 
ardently of applied Christianity, but they 
will not accept its first principle, which 
is, “Thou shall love thy neighbor” as 
thyself.” 

How do we love ourselves? We love 
ourselves by the protection of our health, 
by the cultivation of our minds, by pro- 
viding suitable clothing, food, and shelter. 
We show our self-love by giving our 
children a large measure of thought and 
care. We educate them. We see that 
they have those accomplishments which 
will make for happiness and a useful life. 
We surround them with congenial com- 
panions and an atmosphere which makes 
for the best and finest. If I love my 
neighbor as I love myself I will covet all 
these things for him, and I will use every 
effort so to affect the social order that 
these things may be possible for him. I 
will oppose any custom, practice, or de- 
mand of the economic system which 
limits the self-determination of the in- 
dividual. Raw materials can be exploited, 
but human beings must not be subject to 
exploitation. What the church of the 
twentieth century must do is rigidly to 
apply the Christian law of love to existing 
economic conditions. 


The Christian Register 


A valid Christianity for to-day will not 
fear the consequences upon the social 
order should it become Christianized. 
There are some Christian men so wedded 
to the present order that if it should be 
found necessary to change it in order to 
Christianize it, they would vote, “No 
change.” Prof. George A. Coe, of Colum- 
bia University, a widely accepted Chris- 
tian teacher, says: “Is a system in which 
one works for wages and another for 
profits, fundamentally . Christian, anti- 
Christian, or neutral? Are its motives 
Christian? What is the effect upon char- 
acter of the repeated exercise of its mo- 
tives? What is the actual outcome as 
respects the relations of man to man? 
Here we are concerned with the meaning 
and value of life. Our question leads 
straight back to Christ, and straight for- 
ward to any vision that we may dare to 
indulge concerning the coming of the king- 
dom of God. It is not answered by any 
position we may take on such special 
problems as hours of labor or prevention 
of industrial accidents; much less can 
any talk of a fair wage so much as touch 
it. It is the great parting of ways for the 
Christian ethics of society. The ministry 
must take, on this question, an open stand 
that is definitely Christian, or lose its 
soul.” 


TO THE VERY ROOTS 


The questions which Professor Coe here 
propound are fundamental and of far- 
reaching importance. They reach down 
to the very roots of our faith and Chris- 
tian teaching. The church may temporize 
with these questions, but sooner or later 
it must face them or lose its power and 
influence in the world. It must decide 
whether the present economic order is 
Christian ; and if it is not, whether it can 
be made Christian, and still retain its 
fundamental principle of capitalism. If 
capitalism cannot be made Christian, then 
will the church oppose it because it is 
fundamentally anti-Christian? I do not 
attempt to argue the question, but simply 
state it, because I believe it is absolutely 
essential to the growth and influence of 
the church, and to the maintenance of 
civilization itself, 

Former President Wilson, in the last 
essay he wrote before he was stricken, 
“The Road Away from Revolution,” con- 
cludes his statement with these words: 
“The sum of the whole matter is this, 
that our civilization cannot survive ma- 
terially unless it be redeemed spiritually. 
It can be saved only by becoming per- 
meated with the spirit of Christ and be 
made free and happy by the practices 
which spring out of that spirit.” 


THH CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM 


In this essay, Mr. Wilson discusses 
capitalism and frankly asks the question, 
“Ts the capitalistic system unimpeach- 
able?” Even to raise the question is, in 
the opinion of some earnest people, reli- 
gious and economic heresy. The solution 
of the question of the adequacy of the 
capitalistic system upon which to base a 
world civilization will be attained only 
by the free, open, and tolerant discussion 
of the issues involved. Those who wish 
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to open up this question for discussion are 
said by some to be “communistically con- 
trolled.” Referring again to Lyman Ab- 
bott in the theological world, he was said 
to be controlled by “demons.” 


HUMAN NATURE MOST PLASTIC 


A spiritually redeemed society requires 
a new definition of spirituality. The 
church has generally held that there was 
a great gulf fixed between what is spir- 
itual and what is material, whereas Mr. 
Wilson stated that they were intimately 
related and interdependent. The church 
has always taught that spirituality was 
a sort of mystical experience and that it 
related wholly to the relation of one to his 
God. Multitudes of people have had what 
they call a spiritual experience, but it 
has no relation whatever to their fellow- 
men. They do not possess an experience, 
nor have they knowledge such as is neces- 
sary, to redeem the world from selfishness 
and injustice, without which, civilization 
cannot be saved materially. We have all 
known men whose sense of the presence 
of God in their lives was unquestioned, 
and whose personal piety was of the 
highest sort; but their sense of justice 
was as lacking as that of a slave-driver 
in an African jungle. If such men were 
told that because of their unwillingness 
to apply the Christian law of love to the 
economic order they were standing in the 
way of the spread of the gospel, they 
would exhibit their check books to show 
how much money they were giving to 
foreign missions. Or if a minister should 
suggest in his sermon that there was any 
inconsistency hetween such a type of 
Christian and real Christian idealism, he 
would be told that he was getting entirely 
too liberal in his views and perhaps a 
little radical. The slogan so often heard 
in the business world, “Business is busi- 
ness,’ means that in business there is no 
room for idealism. We hear much in busi- 
ness circles about the practice of the 
Golden Rule, and this is entirely to be 
commended ; but I wish to raise the ques- 
tion whether there are not certain funda- 
mental weaknesses in the present economic 
order which make it impossible for the 
Golden Rule to be practiced? The sort 
of spirituality which attacks injustice in 
human relationships is the kind of spir- 
ituality which President Wilson said the 
world needed and must have if civilization 
is to survive. 

A valid Christianity for to-day will 
cease to be doubtful or skeptical about the 
practicability of Christianity, or uncertain 
as to the possibility of Jesus’ teachings 
becoming dominant in the world. We are 
constantly hearing that the ultimate 
triumph of a Christian social order is im- 
possible because human nature cannot be 
changed. This statement is made with 
such finality in the press, in private con- 
versation, and elsewhere, that it is too 
often accepted without question. John 
Calvin’s doctrine of total depravity, once 
widely held, is only comparable to the idea 
that human nature cannot be changed. 
Human nature is constantly being changed 
by education, by environment, and by reli- 
gion. The history of civilization is the 
history of a changing human nature. Prof, 
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W. E. Hocking, of Harvard University, is 
authority for the statement: “As to struc- 
ture, human nature is undoubtedly the 
most plastic part of the living world, the 
most adaptable, the most educable. Of all 
animals, it is man in whom heredity counts 
the least, and conscious building forces 
for most. When we consider that his in- 
fancy is longest, his instincts less fixed, 
his brain most unfinished at birth, his 
susceptibility to constant impressions 
keenest, it is clear that in every way 
nature, as a prescriptive power, has pro- 
vided in him for her own displacement.” 
Hither love or force will ultimately rule 
the world. If love rules, Christianity will 
become dominant, and force is doomed. If 
force rules, hate will become dominant and 
Christianity will be doomed. Upon which 
side of this momentous question will 
present-day Christians array themselves? 
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In the words of Chesterton, “Christianity 
has not been tried and found wanting; it 
has been tried and found difficult.” A 
valid Christianity for to-day must meet 
the problems of economic and social re- 
form squarely and without equivocation in 
the application of the principles of Jesus 
to all of life. The danger is that the 
church will compromise with expediency, 
and be moved by self-interest in attacking 
those big and powerful influences which 
make it difficult to create public opinion 
for righteousness and justice. It has been 
said that the most fundamental factor in 
the problem of social reform is the ‘‘reli- 
gious insolvency” of the present age. To 
meet this situation, Christians must be con- 
yvinced that Christ’s gospel when properly 
interpreted is adequate to meet all the 
problems involved in the material and 
spiritual redemption of the world. 


Ernest Caldecott’s Precise Address 
on Improving Human Nature 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Uni- 

tarian Ministerial Union, held Mon- 
day, May 23, at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, and attended by ministers from 
the United States and Canada, was a 
notable one in that it was by far the 
most largely attended meeting of the year, 
and for the reason that it listetfed to a 
yemarkable address by Rev. Ernest Calde- 


-eott of Schenectady, N.Y. Mr. Caldecott, 


who spoke on “The Future of Religious 
Liberalism,” said emphatically that open- 
minded investigation is not possible with- 
out understanding and discrimination. 
He added that the older philosophies have 
had their day, and are being replaced by 
present-day science. As for the future— 
that must be an ever unfinished chapter. 
Perhaps the speaker’s most important 
statement was that practically all of us 
are woefully under-educated from an 
ethical point of view. Said he: “We are 
largely dominated by the conceptions of 
the past, and especially by what we senti- 
mentally regard as the ethics of Jesus.” 

We select striking paragraphs from the 
address and commend them to readers: 

“Before we anticipate the future, it 
would be well for us to pay a tribute of 
appreciation to the past. Qualitatively, 
at least enough of history must have been 
good, or we should not be here to tell 
the tale. For myself it is a real sacra- 
ment to stand before the statue of Chan- 
ning with head uncovered and remember 
what this great man did for his own and 
the succeeding generation. We have also 
a fitting embodiment of the best of the 
past with all the potentials for the future 
in the late Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 

“However, I am far more interested in 
my unborn grandchildren than in my de- 
ceased grandparents. History should be 
studied mainly for its helpfulness in mak- 
ing a better future. 

*T am led to suggest several definite 
steps to be undertaken among us. The 
first is that of the development of meta- 
physics, or philosophy of life, giving such 


an interpretation of the universe, our- 
selves in it, including our relations with 
our fellow men, as shall give meaning and 
value to human existence, and supply all 
the zest that life needs. The function of 
the church is to supply this teaching. It 
is to be a synthesizer. Men and women 
of to-day are largely specialists. They 
take a little corner of existence and probe 
it deeply. We need such activity. -But 
specialization all too often leads to nar- 
rowness. The business of the preacher 
is to see the whole in relation to its parts. 

“A century ago Channing had such an 
adequate philosophy. It was the ground- 
work of his social reform. But for half 
a century we have been living on our 
reputation. It is time we followed a 
pioneer path and accomplished for our age 
what Channing did for his. 


FIRST, DEFINE THE TERMS 


“Before this can be done, there are 
several prerequisites that must be fulfilled, 
and it is of these that I would speak. 
In the first place no adequate philosophy 
can be built without open-minded investi- 
gation. This is a trite saying, but not 
as easy to fulfill as may seem. Practically 
all of us are prejudiced from the start. 
Whatever branch of psychology we may 
espouse, we must be satisfied that most 
of the properties that move us to thinking- 
action lie below the level of consciousness. 

“In order that this open-minded investi- 
gation may be pursued, two conditions 
must be supplied. These are understand- 
ing and discrimination. Let me illustrate 
both thoughts. It was the habit of the 
late Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz to begin a 
lecture by first defining the sense in which 
he would use important terms. Whatever 
people had understood by them before, 
they were asked to think of them in the 
terms defined. This is well illustrated in 
the recent book by Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
‘The Religion of Yesterday and To-mor- 
row. Dr. Lake there clearly states the 
sense in which he uses such terms as 
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‘God,’ ‘Christianity,’ etc., so that no equi- 
vocation is possible to an intelligent mind. 
The absence of this sort of understanding 
was undoubtedly one of the effective rea- 
sons for the practical exclusion of the 
writings of Priestley and Lindsey from 
our college libraries a century ago, as well 
told by Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur iu his 
work, ‘Our Unitarian Heritage.’ Obvyi- 
ously, no open-minded study of religion 
was possible under such conditions, 


VARIES FROM .HUTOHEON 


“In the second place, we need to develop 
our discriminatory powers. This is true 
both of preacher and of congregation. It 
is possible: to use words in such a sense 
as not to displease conservatives and as to 
bring no offense to liberals. Just how 
this works may be observed among 
pseudo-liberals, many of whom are within 
the ranks of so-called orthodoxy. It is 
high time we used some logic and pene- 
trated the often fine language in which 
such men couch their deceptive thoughts. 

“Another prerequisite to be fulfilled in 
order that we make progress in the truth 
of things is that of fearlessly accepting 
the implications of modern science. The 
dictum of the late Dr. Hedges holds good 
to-day: ‘For me it is Rome or Reason in 
Religion; and I have chosen Reason.’ 
Protestantism, from a doctrinal point of 
view, is at best but a half-way house. 

“It is all too easy for us to imagine 
that a scientist is a philosopher. Some 
men, famous in their own realm, have 
recently rushed to the aid of religion, 
telling us that nothing in science need 
disturb us. Our universities have opened 
their platforms to these men as lecturers. 
But invariably they either give us a God 
who is no God at all, or they give us 
back nothing better than a modified type 
of the old deity. These men fail to see 
that the religious spirit can be fostered 
without the human being imagining that 
he must make first-hand use of an as- 
sumed First Cause, and that when he 
prays he is addressing a self-conscious 
entity capable of specifically answering 
him, or of accepting his praises. If 
science and religion are two totally sepa- 
rate elements, let us frankly admit the 
fact and proceed accordingly. If we are 
bound to interpret universals from dis- 
eovered facts, let us admit that and pro- 
ceed accordingly. In any event, we must 
accept what science implies. 

‘Due to the development of science in 
its many branches, all the older philoso- 
phies are outdated. They were spun out 
of fine minds, but without relation to 
reality as we know it to-day. Philosophy 
in the future will have an ever unfinished 
chapter, and much of that which will be 
written will need modifying from time 
to time. 

“In short, it is not human nature that 
debars finer development, but our failure 
to properly estimate how we are made 
and what we can do with it. 

“Tt is here that I find myself at variance 
with Professor Hutcheon in his very fine 
outline of the agreements and differences 
between humanism and theism. Professor 
Hutcheon states it is his opinion that 
theists have a more profound sense of the 
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difficulty of remaking human nature than 
the humanists have, and hence are more 
concerned with the problem of moral 
awakening. My disagreement with this 
opinion lies in the facts, as I understand 
them to be, that the humanist believes 
human nature must be better fathomed 
in its constituents, nervous system, glands, 
ete., all of which have so much to do with 
our thinking and actions, and ignorance 
of which for the time being slows up our 
moral processes; and also that he takes 
the human being .as a complete entity 
rather than a compartmental creature 
whose moral properties can be divorced 
from his intelligence. “Thus-the humanist 
is convinced that any man who shows 
capacity in any direction is capable of 
making moral distinctions. However. it 
does not follow that such a being knows 
anything about morality intuitively any 
more than he knows music intuitively. 
He must be taught it, and the hopeful 
feature lies in the fact that the brain 
which achieves much in conquering nature 
can learn fine distinctions in right and 
wrong. 


MORE EFFECTIVE LIBERALISM 


“If the difference between theist and 
humanist lies in a different method of 
approach, we can only hope that the more 
emotional appeal of the theist and the 
more scientific method of the humanist 
will suffice to raise us to a higher level 
than we have reached to date. The only 
quarrel the scientific man would have 
with emotional procedure would be when 
such methods prevented the inclusion of 
matter-of-fact findings, just as he would 
quarrel with the Christian Science which 
would ignore the existence, say, of disease. 

“Certainly we must all admit that our 
present knowledge of international, indus- 
trial, and sex affairs, for example, is so 
incomplete that no wave of moral en- 
thusiasm will produce desirable results. 
It is all too little recognized that the 
education of the will to do right involves 
both the knowledge of what is right and 
of how to make that right effective in life. 

“Finally, in this connection, when so 
much agnosticism is abroad with regard 
to ultimates, we need to realize the spir- 
itual potentialities that reside in ethical 
behavior. The court of last resort for 
belief is usually for its moral properties. 
When men fail to convince of ultimates 
by empiricism, they usually talk of prag- 
matism. Yet all the while there are 
untapped resources resident in moral con- 
duet. Just as the thoroughly orthodox 
believe that some ‘saving grace’ is needed 
to get a man into his hypothetical heaven, 
so there prevails among us a feeling that 
in some mysterious fashion man can draw 
into himself the forces that make for 
morale. To be sure, there are spiritual 
possibilities outside of man, yet of which 
he must be a part. But if we learned the 
moral law more accurately, we could find 
within ourselves that which we need in 
times of crisis. 

“Permit some concluding suggestions as 
to methods of making religious liberalism 
more effective. We must continue to do 
our own work in our own way. ‘The 
originality and pioneering spirit of a 
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hundred years ago is still the pathway 
of progress for us. If we swerve from 
it to worship ‘the god of numbers,’ we 
shall fail in our task. Ample testimony 
has been offered by those more conserva- 
tive than ourselves as to our past achieve- 
ments. We cannot expect to be appreciated 
in our own day and generation. 

“The first practical suggestion is that 
whatever we do with the Sunday service, 
we should develop the group discussion 
method. Here the participants are fairly 
homogeneous, and can start with a com- 
mon fund of knowledge. The church 
service is too heterogeneous to spread in- 
formation, and we cannot boast of our 
inspirational accomplishments.- In group 
discussion, more of the truth can be bared 
and better individual progress can be ex- 
pected. Men ought to be as willing to 
study religion in small groups as they 
are to discuss polities. Moreover, there 
is a spiritual residue resulting from the 
mneeting of kindred minds far in excess 
of singing hymns and saying prayers. 

“Further, we teachers of religion need 
to know more of how to reach people by 
possessing knowledge of their thinking 
and emotional life. After all, the prob- 
lems brought to us are not of a theological 
nature. They.are problems of adjustment. 
A knowledge of psychiatry would enable 
us to do more for. our parishioners than 
any amount of Greek and Hebrew. For 
that reason we may welcome the change 
now being made in the Meadville pro- 
gram. When the physician has assured 
us that his patient has no organic trouble, 
the well-equipped minister should be able 
to handle the case with success. To-day 
he is at best a good guesser, using his 
personality and emotionalism in a little 
higher class fashion than the Funda- 
mentalist who ‘prays the soul through.’ 

“Then, too, we must learn to circulate 
our ministers among the parishes. I be- 
lieve in the long tenure of office for the 
minister. His influence in the community 
is increased by his familiarity with the 
community and his active participation in 
its finest projects. But no human brain is 
big enough in which to conceive ideas to 
expound to the same people year after 
year. The plan of our friends of the 
Hthical Culture Society is worth observing. 
There the leader speaks to the same people 
less frequently than we do, and brings to 
them a message of finer quality, for he has 
more time in which to think out his ideas. 


May 
CATHERINE PARMENTER 


The candles of the night have left the sky; 
The robins sing their serenade. And you, 
From far, mysterious shores beyond the blue, 
At last return that you may glorify 
The miracle which comes with every morn. 
Why were you ever loath to make the choice? 
Why did you linger at the siren-voice 
Of ‘perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn’? 
Shy little princess, well you must have known 
The greeting that was yours. The whole glad 
earth 
Shares in the rapture of your winsome mirth! 
Across the hills a faéry breeze is blown... 
And here beside my door, for your dear sake, 
Forget-me-not and hyacinth awake! 
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“Tn conclusion, I am not concerned for 
the future of this or any other religious 
society. But I am concerned for humanity. 
Outside there is no remedy. Orthodoxy 
is little other than blind optimism ; against 
it we find blank pessimism. But there is 
a way out. Materialism is but a means 
to an end. Man has evolved such an in- 
telligence as to have become what we may 
rightly call a spiritual being. The world, 
and himself in it, must be spiritually in- 
terpreted in terms of the facts so as to 
win his allegiance. If we cannot do it, it 
cannot be done. I believe that with the 
development of intelligence in the compre- 
hension of a fine philosophy, consistent 
with the facts but transcending them, and 
accompanied with fine ethics, we can do 
our full share in putting the world of man- 
kind on a solid footing. This is at once 
our challenge and our opportunity.” 


OFFICERS AND RESOLUTIONS 


At the luncheon held at the Twentieth 
Century Club, the following officers were 
declared elected for the coming year: Rey. 
Dr. Augustus M. Lord of Providence, R.1., 
president, and Rey. Frederick L. Weis of 
Dorchester, Mass., re-elected president and 
secretary-treasurer. Seven regional yice- 
presidents were elected: Rey. George L. 
Parker, Newton Center, Mass.; Rey. 
Hilary G. Richardson, Yonkers, N.Y.; Rev. 
T. J. Horner, Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. Von 
Ogden Vogt, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. George 
Gilmourg Denver, Colo.; Rev. Edwin B. 
Backus, Los Angeles, Calif., and Rey. 
Charles W. Casson, Ottawa, Canada. 
Directors elected for two years are Rev. 
Earl C. Davis, Concord, N.H.; Rey. Dan 
E. Fenn, Taunton, Mass., and Rev. John N. 
Mark, Arlington, Mass. 

After the luncheon, at an open meeting, 
Dr. Horace Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, 
described his experiences as a mission 
preacher, and offered a number of conclu- 
sions relative to more effective mission 
preaching. He said it would be necessary 
to develop a technique of following up, 
which, in one sense, was the most im- 
portant aspect of the work. Dr. Westwood 
said he had found the two most interesting 
topics to be immortality, and the sub- 
conscious mind in the daily life. 

Opportunity being given for questions 
on Mr. Caldecott’s address, a number of 
mninisters responded, the questions taking 
the general form of inquiries about the 
ultimate reality. Mr. Caldecott made it 
clear that, in his judgment, ultimate 
reality was material; but he added that he 
by no means denied the spiritual. The 
term was merely one of convenience, used 
for purposes of differentiation. Spiritual 
substance was included in the material. 

The meeting offered and approved the 
following resolutions: _ 


Resotyep: That on behalf of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union the following resolution be 
presented to the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association on May 24: Resolved, 
That the American Unitarian Association 
memorialize the Governor of Massachusetts, 
congratulating him on the disinterested and 
thorough study he is giving to the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case and assuring him of the grave 
concern felt by the members of the Association 
met in annual meeting; that the case shall 
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be so dealt with as to leave no doubt that 
full justice has been done to the men under 
sentence of death. 

ResoLvep: That the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union urge all its members in attendance upon 
the May Meetings to be present at the ser- 
vices in commemoration of our ministerial 
comrades who have died during the past year. 

Resotvep: That the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union memorialize the American Unitarian 
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Association to appoint a commission to study 
the problems and possibilities of town and 
country churches, said commission to be com- 
posed of town and country personnel. 

Reso.vep: It is the desire of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union that the A. U. A. Program 
Committee allot some part of the May Meet- 
ings of 1928 to a consideration of economical, 
international, and other social problems as a 
part of the denomination as a whole. 


Churches’ Chief Business with Man 


Mr. Gardner before the Monday Conference of Alliance Branches 


He”. the emphasis of Unitarian church 

activity must center in the value of 
human life and the importance of human 
relations was set forth by Percy W. 
Gardner, president of the Laymen’s League, 
in his address on “Working Together,” 
before the final meeting of the season 
of the Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches in Boston, Mass., May 2. Mr. 
Gardner showed that all great minority 
movements have exercised an influence 
wholly out of proportion to their numerical 
strength, because they, consciously or un- 

- consciously, responded to definite needs of 
the world. That was true of early Christi- 
anity, of the ideals of the Pilgrims, of the 

' beginnings of Unitarianism. He con- 
tinued, in part: 

“In numbers we are a very insignificant 
group. The strength of what we do, the 
influence which goes from this Unitarian 
group out into the world, has depended, 
and will depend in the future, upon the 

extent to which we analyze the needs of 
humanity and the manner in which we 
respond to those needs.... 

“You realize that there is a very con- 
siderable discusston of and movement on 
foot for the consolidation or co-ordination 
of denominations. ... But I am afraid 
that most of the men who are interested 
in that movement haven’t gone much be- 
yond the protest stage, very much as we 
hadn’t thought beyond the protest stage 
when this denomination was started. They 
want unity as a protest against separa- 
tion, but after they have their unity, they 
do- not know what they are going to do 
with it. They haven’t begun to think con- 
structively about what this unified church 
is going to think and to do... . 

“We find everywhere among men and 
women indications of a longing for some- 
thing which we haven't at the present 
time. ...I have had a chance to come 
into contact with a great many leaders of 
women’s groups. I am not criticizing many 
of the very valuable things they do, but 
when I see so many women of wonderful 
capacity driving themselves full steam at 
an objective which is about as large as the 
head of a pin, I can’t help wishing that all 
that power might be directed toward some- 
thing really worth while. But the mere 
fact that it is being directed toward some- 
thing is evidence of the surging desire on 
the part of all of us for something which 
we haven’t yet obtained... . 

“Somewhere in the world there should 
be an organization which analyzes and un- 
derstands the underlying need of humanity 
and which interprets this need to the rest 
of the world, and which interprets it 
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spiritually. ... If the modern church is 
to reach and permeate modern society, it 
must do what the great minority move- 


ments in the past have done, and that is to. 


respond to this great need of the day.... 

“I suppose, if I could measure myself in 
these terms, I would be a theistic humanist. 
I want to say, with all the regard and 
respect in the world for the theistic con- 
ception (and I have my own conception of 
God, and my own belief in immortality), 
that I believe the time has come when the 
emphasis in our church teaching and in 
our church activity should be upon the 
value of human life and the importance of 
human relations... . 

- “I am not forgetful of the fact that the 

Unitarian denomination has produced more 
social workers and people who are socially 
minded than any other denomination of its 
size. That isn’t what I am talking about. 
I am talking about the leadership, the 
spiritual leadership, in the great problem 
of dealing with human life and human 
relations... . 

“When you stop to analyze it, what is 
the one thing you grab at most violently 
and let go of most reluctantly and spend 
most time maintaining? It is your own 
human existence. Now what is the thing 
which is most worth inspiring in our chil- 
dren? Isn’t it that they should make this 
span of years, whatever it may be, the 
soundest physically, the sanest mentally, 
the most useful spiritually, in their con- 
tact with humanity as they go along? 

“There are so many things being said 
about problems like the labor problem... . 
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I am too old and experienced in business 
methods to advocate ‘cure-alls.’ I am ad- 
voecating only an attitude of mind and 
spirit which will help us to deal with all 
the problems which come up—an attitude 
of recognition of the importance and dig- 
nity of human life wouldn’t stop strikes 
and wouldn’t solve their labor problem. 
But when the employer or his assistant 
talks and deals with the man who is work- 
ing for him as if that man were a human 
being with a wife and child and his own 
problems, and when the man that is doing 
the work remembers that the man re- 
sponsible for the work is also a human 
being, with his wife and his children and 
his problems, then we are beginning to get 
a solution to one of the greatest problems 
which confronts society to-day. 

“And if the church would deal with 
social relations, which have not been men- 
tioned in the chureh in the past, and 
teach that when man takes the attitude 
toward woman that the life she is leading 
expresses all that is best in the time she 
has to express herself and that her body 
and mind should be treated in that manner, 
and when woman takes the same attitude 
toward man, then we should not alone have 
less social crime, but a new spiritualiza- 
tion of all our social relations. .. . 

“Can’t we have, with all the sacredness 
of the attitude of the theist, with all the 
beauty and all the sympathy and all the 
richness of spirit which comes with a 
recognition of a spiritual power that is 
greater and richer than ours—can’t we 
have, with that spirit, a renewed vigor, 
a renewed emphasis in our churches, upon 
the problems of human life that are surg- 
ing around us, and deal with them from 
the standpoint of the tremendous impor- 
tance of human life and with the desire 
for the enrichment of that human life? 

“Why have I chosen to say these things 
to this group of people? I have come to 
the conclusion, in dealing with a number 
of women leaders of the present day, that 
women have the capacity for something 
besides executing the ordinary detail of 
the routine job of carrying on a church. 
The leadership, mentally and spiritually, 
of the church of the future is not going to 
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be masculine alone (and I pray God that 
it won’t be feminine alone!). Men and 
women must co-operate in the thought of 
the chureh, If the church of the future 
is to survive, and to serve a useful pur- 
pose, and to maintain a position of spiri- 
tual leadership (and if it doesn’t, some 
other organization will take its place), if 
it is to do these things, then it must be 
done by the united planning and guidance 
and execution of the thinking man and the 
thinking woman. 

Finally . . . the people in the pews must 
not alone sit in the pews, but they must 
sit around the conference table. with the 
clergyman, They migt-interpret to him 
(men and women together) the problems 
which are confronting this swiftly travel- 
ing world, in order that he may consider 
these problems with them, not alone to 
inspire and refresh and reinvigorate the 
laity, but also to enable him to maintain 
the leadership which he has assumed. The 
world about us is traveling too fast for 
any one man alone to keep up with it. 
He must get information and co-operation 
and assistance from the group. that sits 
around the conference table with him, 

“My friends, let us, remembering the 
strength which minorities have gained “in 
the past from a recognition of the needs 
of their day, frankly and honestly and 
fearlessly and courageously examine the 
needs of our day. And let us, in the spirit 
that is given to us by God, deal with those 
problems of humanity with the respect 
and the sympathy which all human life 
demands, so that we, working together, 
may feel and know that we have done 
something for the enrichment of the life 
of the world.” 
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Presque Isle, Maine, Unitarian Sunday- 
school 
Harvard, 
school 
New Orleans, 
school 
PAL PTO? Sik, siarare lorie cloetle vaaiateiniers 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., First -Unitarian 
GHUTCH: ‘SCHOOL isicisisie 1s clersteee che ccs: 
Victoria, B.C., First Unitarian church 
school 
Keokuk, Iowa, Unitarian Sunday-school 
Miss Julia L. Loveday, Pacific Grove, 


Rca eins) os \nhaefersiailn ssjetaiene 


La., 


POSE Bee Seine = onic Eicucs ape ce 
Mrs. Fred W. Sumner, Canton, Mass. 
Uxbridge, Mass., Unitarian Sunday- 

BOHOON 0) cise s biclelenemateistelste sis et 
peat Mass., Unitarian Sunday- 

BORGOLM sac cetea Miers Mee sapere 
Chicago, Ill., Sunday-school of Unity 

GRULCHI mr ere stelceieteenttere igs 's)- islets 


Dr. Adelaide T. Case 
Rev. and Mrs. James A. Fairley .... 
Newburgh, N.Y., Alliance Branch.... 
Rev. Edwin Fairley, New York City 
Flushing, N.Y., Alliance Branch 
Mrs. Theodore Wood 
Mrs. BH. D. Stone 
Mrss Arthur sP. Porter sci ccmes ssisiets 
Weston, Mass., First Parish Church 

BCHOOL] cnc pi0s tps fittetin ie thing feito ape 
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Salem, Mass., First Church, school 
Mrs. S. T. Paine, Cleveland, Ohio.... 
Bolton, Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school 
Ware, Mass., Sunday-school of the First 

Unitarian Church 
Concord, N.H., Unitarian church school 
Mrs. B. P. Bole, Cleveland, Ohio..... 
Rev. Julia N. Budlong, Portland, Ore. 


Ayer, Mass., First Parish Unitarian 
Sunday-schooly sigeeleiecis iii. einlere 
Rutherford, N.J., Unitarian Sunday- 

SCHOOLS ocieielele oe) otetabeteta tere tctel sls etsi's 
Orange, N.J., Unitarian Sunday-school 
Detroit, Mich., First Unitarian Sunday- 

elie W So commcadcoconcogn dio pane 15.00 
Mrs. Charles W. Gammons, Cohasset, 

MASS. aici a's idelepe meee eteitere ole tst ote 5.00 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, Orlando, Fla. 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Gabriel, Denver, 

(OC) OM AUPE ae oS ac abot 5.00 
Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, Oklahoma City, 

ORTa., aie oon sip eee eas 1.00 
Norton, Mass., Norton Branch Church 

Aid Alliance . i. vintwepeelsis te aes 2.00 
Mr. Daniel Rowen, Berkeley, Calif. 10.00 
Wilmington, Del., Unitarian church 
4 SCHOOL | ctersicie'evatginjetetetetenerstenetsystelsy 15.00 
Fitchburg, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 

BGHOOL Wiel crais ciclo sleltteeetetenclatete yivrs ols 5.00 
Miss Elsie W. Coolidge, Watertown, 

IMAISS.. Te cielnls seve «1s eieieteieteieialetebe raisis} © 3.00 
Lebanon, N.H., Unitarian Sunday-school 2.00 
Mr. H. R. Thomson, Sacramento, Calif. 5.00 
Atlanta, Georgia, Liberal Christian 

Church Sunday-school ......... 5.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, church school of the 

First Unitarian Church ........ 10.00 


Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Boston, Mass, 20.00 
Mrs. Margaret C. Cummings, Win- 
ichester;. Mass, <tchrstscec eieie sie s's «6 
Westboro, Mass., Unitarian church 
school 
Baltimore, Md., First Unitarian Church 
School of Religion ............ 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard W. Boynton, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Belfast, Maine, branch of the Alliance 
Miss Annie L. Sears, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Annie M. Filoon, Providence, R.I. 
Mr. James A. Noyes, Cambridge, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J., Grade 9 of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school 
Miss Annie H. Pousland, Salem, Mass. 
Essex Unitarian and Universalist 
Church Association 
Brockton, Mass., Unity Church Sunday- 
SCHOOL. ieee ousie ey relemeiete te cmeanalsta ds tole 
Mrs. William H. Hinds, Milford, N.H. 
Green Harbor, Mass., Grace Chapel 
Sunday-school!” wdalieiere cee esl ele 
Mr. N. H. Whitcomb, Littleton, Mass. 
Mr. Howard H. Searles, Marlborough, 
Mass. 
Miss Marguerite Hmilio, Salem, Mass. 5. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, First Protestant St. 
iF John’s Sunday-school 10.00 
Lt. 
10.00 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CHURCH, 


ADDRESS—“‘‘Slavery, Serfdom and the Land.” 
Traveling expenses only. <A. W. LITTLEFIBLD, 
Middleboro, Mass. o 


THE HOMESTEAD: A quiet home in real 
country for those desiring rest or recreation. 
Address: Mrs. SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, Non 
Mass. 


If you are making plans for your SUMMER 
VACATION, write for booklet for particulars 
and advantages to be had at THE HEIGHTS 
HOUSE. A. J. NEWMAN, Prop., Lunenburg, Vt. 


WANTED: AMATEUR CARPENTER.—Free ac- 
commodations in exchange for part-time service 
in a private camp at Randolph, N.H. Uni- 
tarian preferred. Mrs. EpGarkR HUIDEKOPHR 
MUNIFORD, 71 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FULLY EQUIPPED CAMP at Randolph, N.H. 
$7 per week per person. Meals at Mt. Crescent 
House if desired. References required. Uni- 
tarians preferred. Mrs. EpgaAr H. MUNIFORD, 
71 Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS.—Look in the old 
trunk and send me all the old envelopes up 
to 1876. Do not remove the stamps. Will 
pay highest prices. Grorcnh Haxkns, 290 
Broadway, New York City. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION on Cape Cod! Fur- 
nished rooms by week or month. Reasonable 
rates. Ideal place for children. Address, Mrs. 
Cc. B. RusspLy, 55 Huntington Avenue, Marl- 
boro, Mass. After June 1, 24 Ocean Avenue, 
Provincetown, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for visitors. Remarkable, quiet location, 
near White House and Convention Auditorium. 
Unusual arrangements for groups or families. 
Very fine equipment in rooms and baths. Many 
private baths. All rooms with running water. 
Excellent dining rooms near. Telephone FRANK- 
LIN 1142, Address: 1912 “G@” Street, North- 
west. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED 


Donations and bequests to the SCHOLARSHIP FUND for 
needy students of promising talent will be gratefully accepted 


250 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


BOSTON, MASS, 


STAR ISLAND GENERAL CONFERENCE 


MAKES AN IDEAL UNITARIAN VACATION 
JULY 23 TO AUGUST 6 


Inspirational Services 
Informational Addresses 
Recreational Opportunities 


Entertaining Dramatics 
Stimulating Music 
Invigorating Atmosphere 


Write at once for rates and reservations to 


MISS SARA COMINS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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International Congress 


Religious liberals from thirty nations 
at Prague, September 4-8 x 


Liberal religionists from thirty different 
nations will gather in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, September 4-8, for the meetings 
of the International Congress of Free 
Christian and-other Religious Liberals. 
The notable society of liberals in Prague 
under the leadership of Dr. Norbert F. 
Capek will be hosts to the gathering, and 
leaders of the Czech National Church are 
co-operating in arrangements for the Con- 
gress. The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, which in Prague is very liberal, 
is inviting woman delegates to a special 
gathering. 

The Congress will be opened with a 

meeting of welcome in the Representation 
House on Sunday evening, September 4, 
and on the following Tuesday evening 
there will be a meeting for- the general 
public in one of the largest halls of the 
city. A special meeting for students and 
other young people is scheduled for the 
final evening. 
_ American delegates who will participate 
in the program are Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Prof. Max Otto of the University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.; and Dr. 
Preston Bradley of the People’s Church in 
Chicago, Ill. Other speakers are to be 
Professor Heering of Leiden, Dr. H. G. 
yan Wijngaarden of Amsterdam, Pastor 
Paul Teissoniére of Brussels, Prof. Wautier 
d@Aygalliers of Paris, Prof. Martin Rade 
and Professor Hermelinck of Marburg, 
Dr. Gertrude von Petzold of Frankfurt, 
and Dr. Mario Puglisi of Florence. 

Special lectures will be given on these 
topics: “Comenius and the Growth of 
Spiritual Freedom in Czechoslovakia,” 
“John Huss and His Significance for the 
Modern World,” “Charles Wagner, a Reli- 
gious Pioneer in Modern France,” and 
“The Aims of the Czechoslovak National 
Church.” Main themes for discussion at 
the Congress will be: (1) The contribu- 
tion of philosophy and psychology to the 
spiritual interpretation of life and the idea 
of God; (2) Worship, religious cultus, 
and its traditional forms in relation to 
modern needs; (3) Modern religious edu- 
cation; (4) How the growth of democratic 
ideals and international relationships has 
influenced the outlook of religion. 

Ozech visas will be granted free of 
charge to those persons holding delegate 
tickets to the Congress, as the result of 
arrangements made with the Foreign 
' Office in Prague by William H. Drummond, 
secretary of the International Congress. 


Wireting House Players 


Awarded Cup Permanently 


The silver loving cup, annual prize for 
the group winning the Metropolitan Fed- 
eration Little Theater Tournament in the 
New York City area, was permanently 
awarded to the Meeting-House Theater 
Players on Saturday night, May 14, at the 
Central Branch, Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., as this was their third consecutive 
victory. The play “Finders Keepers,” 


. 
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personally directed by Fay Baker, was a 
two-to-one choice for first place by vote 
of the three judges. 

The judges felt that it was a very diffi- 
cult task to determine the winner, so 
strong was the competition furnished by 
all four groups. Special mention should 
be made of “Jazz and Minuet,” a charm- 
ing costume play offered by the Old Fort 
Club of the Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, and “Funiculi Funeula,” a dramatic 
tragedy offered by the Parish Players of 
Plainfield, N.J. The Yaepirou Club of 
Willow Place Chapel, who entered the 
Tournament for the first time with “Station 
YYYY,” proved to be players of fine mettle. 


Dr. James K. Hosmer 


Dr. James K. Hosmer, author, former 
Unitarian minister, and for forty years 
an active member of the First Unitarian 
Church in Minneapolis, Minn., died at 
Minneapolis on May 11, at the age of 
ninety-three years. Dr. Hosmer was one 
of the oldest graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity, having been an undergraduate 
there with the late Charles W. Bliot. 

He was born in Northampton, Mass., 
January 29, 1834, a son of Dr. George W. 
Hosmer, a Unitarian minister. He took 
his Bachelor of Arts degree at Harvard 
in 1885, and returned to take the Master’s 
degree in 1867. In 1877 he was awarded 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy by the University of Missouri. In 
1897, Washington Uni- 
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“Color Guard,” appeared in 1864, when 
he was thirty years old. This was fol- 
lowed by “Thinking Bayonet,” ‘Short 
History of German Literature,” ““Memorial 
of G. W. Hosmer, D.D.,” “Story of the 
Jews,” “Life of Samuel Adams” in the 
American Statesman series, “Life of Sir 
Henry Vane,’ “Shore History of Anglo- 
Saxon Freedom,’ “How Thankful Was 
Bewitched,” “Life of Thomas Hutchin- 
son,” “Short History of the Mississippi 
Valley,” “History of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” “History of the Civil War in 
America.” He was a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

The calendar of the Minneapolis Uni- 
tarian Church said: 

“Dr. Hosmer was perhaps the _ best- 
known and, because of his unusual age 
and intellectual attainments, the most 
conspicuous member of our Sunday morn- 
ing audiences. During the present min- 
istry of eleven years he has been absent 
only a few times, when out of town or 
indisposed. He always occupied a front 
seat, and was a familiar figure to all who 
attend here. He was mentally alert to 
the end, and deeply appreciative of the 
pulpit discussions. He was present last 
Sunday for the last time. He was a man 
of keen intellect, of broad scholarship, 
of sympathetic understanding. This so- 
ciety and its minister feels to-day a 
deep sense of lose, for he was a man, 
take him all in all, we shall not see his 
like again.’ ” 


versity awarded him 
the honorary  de- 
gree of LL.D. an 
honor which was re- 
peated at Harvard 
in 1925. 

After leaving Har- 
vard he served from 
1860 to 1866 as min- 
ister of the Unitarian 
Chureh at Deerfield, 
Mass. He served in 
the Civil War as a 
private, refusing a 
staff appointment. 

In 1867 he became 
professor of rhetoric 
and English at Anti- 
och College, and in 
1872 he went to the 
University of Mis- 
souri as professor of 
English and history. 
From 1874 to 1892 he 
served as professor 
of English and Ger- 
man literature at the 
University of Wash- 
ington, a position 
from which he re- 
tired to come to Min- 
neapolis as librarian 
of the Public Library, 
where he served from 
1892 to 1904. 

Dr. Hosmer was 
the author of a num- 
ber of books, most of 
them dealing with 
historical subjects. 
The first of them, 


‘‘Frere 


66. AN only be described as an epic... 
every page smacks of the pungent irony, the 
sardonic humor, the discernment that are charac- 

teristic of Charles A. Beard.” 


is a -Nasterpiece’’ 


_ The Rise 
of American 
Civilization 
By Charles A. Beard & Mary R. Beard 


Second Large Printing 


. Almost 


—Evans Clark, New York Times. 


“c REMARKABLE synthesis. The high-water mark 
of modern historic presentation in America. 
since the generation of Parkman, Motley and 

Prescott have scholarly competence and literary skill been 
united on a single work of such great sweep.” 


Not 


—Lewis Mumford, New Republic. 


Decorations are by Wilfred Jones 
At all bookstores, 2 vols., 1650 pages, $12.50 


The Macmillan Co. « 


New York 


Thou, Lord, hast made 
me glad through 
Thy work. 

I will triumph in 

the work of 
Thy hands 


BIBLE 


Through Forty Years 
Church in Oakland, Calif., holds anni- 


versary dinner 


In 1887 a young man came to the city 
of Oakland, Calif., who, though knowing 
of but three families of Unitarians, de- 
termined to use them as the nucleus of an 
organization, and, despite discouragement 
offered, arranged for services to be held 
in a local hall. 

From those first gatherings has grown 
the church which recently celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary at an annual dinner. 
It was presided over by Dr. Charles’ W. 
Wendte, the young field secretary in ques- 
tion, who, for some twelve years, served 
as pastor, and to whose untiring efforts 
and devoted service the church owes the 
beautiful home in which it has worshiped 
for many years. Now, after years of 
Fastern pastorates, of national and inter- 
national endeavors for liberal religion, Dr. 
Wendte worships with this church of his 
early manhood, serving nuw as pastor 
emeritus and as honorary trustee. Dr. 
Wendte’s varied experiences at home and 
abroad, combined with the treasures of 
his richly-stored mind, .made him espe- 
cially charming as _ toastmaster. The 
church had as its guest of honor Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

Reports of the year’s work were given 
by the church officers and auxiliary de- 
partments, showing that, even in this 
period of crisis through which all religious 
organizations are working their way, a 
healthy condition is being maintained. 

In this fortieth year, Rey. Clarence 
Reed, after seven years of service, took a 
Sabbatical leave and spent several months 
in Hurope. During that time, supplies 
were engaged from the three near-by col- 
leges, and Dr. George R. Dodson of St. 
Louis, Mo., gave a timely series of sermons 
~ on “Religion and Evolution.” 

Two interesting series of meetings have 
been those of the Booklovers, with an 
average attendance of one hundred, who 
have taken up the worth-while books of 
the period through the able reviews of 
Mr. Reed, and of the Artlovers, number- 
ing one hundred and fifty persons, who are 
now reaping the benefits of Mr. Reed’s 
travels and are studying under his guid- 
ance the masterpieces of Spanish art. 
Both of these sections attract many from 
outside Unitarian ranks. 

A third section has had its inception 
this year and is devoting itself to social 
uplift work. To be of vital value to the 
community, problems outside the exact 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C ak: O R Y 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B, Farnaam Smite 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago, and will begin its Summer Quarter June 
20 next, at 57th Street at Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. In 
its new location, the School has availed itself 
of the privileges of the University, its affiliated 
seminaries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, 
and opportunities for field work. It has ex- 
panded its curriculum and adapted its teaching 
to the varied needs of individuals and the grow- 
ing demands of the liberal churches. 

A few rooms in Channing House are available 
for settled ministers during the Summer 
Quarter at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHwokrTH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
LLaymen’s League — 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church ‘attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
‘ ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 
Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 


SmvEN Park Squakn, Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
THE cHristiaN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank L. Locxn, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuunrcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicre-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S, Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER -B. FIELD, Generan SEcrETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. < 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WaLteEr S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY | 


4 Progressive Preparatory School in i. 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated, Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


\. For particulars or catalog address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


boundaries of the church must be faced 
and attacked, and this is the objective of 
the new group. 

After the routine reports, a charming 
tribute to Dr. Wendte was given by one 
of the members, Mrs. Mabel Ames Wastie, 
in the form of an original poem, “A 


Tribute,” which was then sung to the 
tune of “Materna.” Dr. Wendte, in re- 
miniscent mood, reviewed “The Church of 
Forty Years”; President Eliot spoke on 
“The Church of To-day’; and Mr. Reed 
closed the evening with “The Church of 
the Future.” 
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In the Sioux City Church 


Unusual service record of its men and 
women 

The isc Unitarian Church of Sioux 
City, lowa, furnishes an unusual record 
of public service by Unitarians. At the 
request of THe Recister, the following 
names of men and women of this parish, 
with their official connections, were gath- 
ered for publication : 

R. J. Andrews, former mayor, treasurer 
Free Medical Dispensary; Charles Breun, 
Jr., director Chamber of Commerce, di- 
rector Bureau of Social Agencies; Mrs. 
J. M. Cunningham, vice-president General 


Council, Parent-Teachers’ Association ; 
Mis. O. S. Dean, director Samaritan 
Hospital, director. Day Nursery; Miss 


Gertrude F. Haton, principal Sioux City 
Normal School, president Quota Club, di- 
rector Family Welfare Bureau, superin- 
tendent First Unitarian Church school; 
Mrs. T. M. Foster, vice-president Sioux 
City Woman’s Club, director Samaritan 
Hospital; Dr. R. B. Gilmour, president 
American Association of Osteopaths; 
Stanley G. Eaton, past commander Mona- 
- han Post, American Legion, member Sioux 
City Civil Service Commission, director 
_ Boy Scouts ; Robin L. Hamilton, assistant 
superintendent of schools, president Ro- 
tary Club, president Unitarian Laymen’s 
League chapter, member of National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Laymen’s League; Dr. 
William Jepson, member State Board of 
Medical Examiners, past president Inter- 
national Association of Professional Men’s 
‘Clubs; Mrs. L. S. Meares, corresponding 
secretary Sioux City Woman’s Club; Dr. 
GC. E. Magoun, vice-president Sioux City 
Chapter, Sons of the American Reyolu- 
tion; Mrs. E. C. Palmer, director Day 
Nursery; Dr. J. H. Robbins, county coro- 
ner; Milton Perry Smith, member of City 
Council, commissioner of parks; Mrs. 
Pheebe Sehnellbach, executive secretary 
Family Welfare Bureau ; Burton H. Saxton, 
past president Rotary Club, past district 
‘governor of Rotary, president Family Wel- 
fare Bureau, director Bureau of Social 
Agencies, director Boy Scouts; Mrs. Bur- 
ton H. Saxton, vice-president Community 
House; Mrs. J. P. Schnabele, chairman 
Auxiliary for Crippled Children; Guy J. 
Tomlinson, secretary Professional Men’s 
Club, secretary Sons of the American 
Reyolution; James F. Toy, chairman Boy 
Scout organization; Sidney L. Taylor, 
president Humane Society, secretary Ki- 
wanis Club, secretary lJowa-Nebraska 
Kiwanis District, treasurer First Unita- 
rian Chureh; Mrs. Sidney L. Taylor, di- 
rector Humane Society, director Florence 
Grittenden Home; C. M. Walter, director 
Boy Scouts; Albert O. Wakefield, district 
judge, president Academy of Science and 
Letters, president Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Central High School; HE. A. Fields, | 


chairman City Planning Commission, di- 
rector Boy Scouts; Dr. H. BH. Latcham, 
editor Iowa Dental Association, chairman 
Board of ‘Trustees, First Unitarian 
Church; Mrs. Charles E. Snyder, record- 
ing secretary Sioux City Woman’s Club; 
Mrs. H. H. Kellogg, Member Executive 
Committee, Rainbow Organization for 
Girls; Rev. Charles E. Snyder, vice-presi- 
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dent Iowa State Conference of Social 
Work, director Family Welfare Bureau, 
Sioux City Day Nursery, Boy Scout Coun- 
cil, Girl Scout Council, member .of Council, 
Bureau of Social Agencies, secretary 
Sioux City Academy of Science and Let- 
ters, past president Kiwanis, district 
trustee Kiwanis, director Professional 
Men’s Club, past president Inter-Club 
Council, president Sioux City Chapter 
Sons of the American Revolution, vice- 
president Iowa Society Sons of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution, past grand chaplain 
Grand Lodge of Masons in Iowa; member 
Supreme Council Royal Arcanum secre- 
tary Iowa Unitarian Association; Mrs. 
R. W. Herrick, director Humane Society ; 
C. B. Toy, director Day Nursery; Miss 
Helen Breun, director Community House ; 
Miss Lucy Patterson, director Community 
House; Mrs. J. W. Van Dyke, secretary 
Visiting Nurses Association; Charles C. 
R. Bush, member of the Iowa Legislature. 


Grading the Commandments 


At a recent Sunday morning service in 
the West Side Unitarian Church in New 
York City, members of the congregation 
were invited by the minister, Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten, to number the Ten Command- 
ments in the order of what they conceived 
to be their importance to-day. Following 
was the result: 

Commandment VI. 
kill” ; first place. 

Commandment IX. “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness” ; second. 

Commandment VIII. “Thou shalt not 
steal” ; third. 

Commandment 
covet”; fourth. 

Commandment VII. 
commit adultery”; fifth. 


“Thou shalt not 


X. “Thou shalt not 


“Thou shalt not 
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Commandment VY. “Honor thy father 
and thy mother”; sixth. . 
Commandment III. “Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain” ; seventh. 
Commandment IV. 
bath day’; eighth. 
Commandment I. “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me”; ninth. 
Commandment II. “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image”; tenth. 


“Remember the Sab- 


CAMP OPECHEE. Indian Pond, Me. 
FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 21 

Real Camp Life. Expert counselors. Pure drink- 

ing water. Land-water sports. Tutoring under 

specialists. Resident nurse. Arts and crafts. 

Rey. H. B. Haskell, Gardiner, Maine. 

E. Hobbs, Box 272, Cedarhurst, L.I. 


Miss Ethel 


InSelecting a Memorial to a Loved Qye 


what could bea happier, a more fitting thought 4a 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes 


serving through the years to keep alive the | a 
faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 
reverence in those who have strayed. Write Eg9 


for literature. Standard Sets $6,000 and up. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


RUNNING WATER 


ANYTIME 


HOT 
OR 
COLD 

ANYWHERE 


Everything in your summer home that 
your city home gives you 


Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 


Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. — 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor yim 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


1925-1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grorcn G. Davis, Treasurer. 


f PLEASANTRIES _ | 


Little Edna: “What is leisure, Mamma ?” 
Mamma: “It’s the spare time a woman 
has in which she can do some other kind 
of work, my dear.” 


When the waiter said to the professor 
of English, “Did you say pudden, sir?” 
the enraged diner answered: “I did not— 
and I hope I never shall.” 


Theatrical Manager (reading play as 
produced): “That’s the first act. How 
d’you like it?” Playwright :. “Fine—who 
wrote it?” Manager‘ “You did.”—London 
Telegraph. 


“You are a smithy; your anvil, life. 
Keep swinging the hammer, despite all 
strife. Honest your purpose; stroke that 
is true; joy in the thing you are trying 
to do.”—London Sketch. 


A kind old gentleman, seeing a small 
boy who was carrying a lot of newspapers 
under his arm, said: “Don’t all those 
papers make you tired, my boy?” “Naw, 
I don’t read ’em,” replied’ the lad. 


The defaulting financier dashed»back 
into his office in a panic. “Quick, some- 
where to hide!’ he cried. “The police 
are after me!” “Jump into the improved 
filing cabinet,” said one of his clerks, help- 
fully. “Nobody ever finds anything there.” 


Little Philip was just being promoted 
in his evening devotions to adding the 
Lord’s Prayer to his “Now I lay me.” As 
he reached the closing ascription of praise, 
he astonished his mother by assuming a 
loud, oratorical voice, rising to a climax 
in “and the glory.” “Why, Philip, why 
are you doing that?’ she asked. “’Cause 
that’s the way the minister does,” was 
the simple reply—Zion’s Herald. 


Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador, 
enjoys telling how he walked briskly into 
the foyer of the magnificent Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, and stopped for a 
moment to speak with one of the bright- 
buttoned bellboys in the lobby. After he 
walked on, an assistant manager, who 
had noted the incident, went over to the 
boy and said: “What did the Ambassador 
want?” “I don’t know,” replied the bell- 
hop. “He couldn’t speak English.” 


Mother: “Darling, you were awfully late 
last night. I’m afraid I’m dreadfully old- 
fashioned, but I should like to know where 
you go.” Daughter: “Certainly, Mummy 
darling. I dined with—oh, well, you don’t 
know him—and we went to several places 
I don’t suppose you’ve been to, and we 
finished at a queer little club—I forget 
its name, but it’s in a cellar somewhere 
in Soho. It’s all right isn’t it, Mummy?” 
Mother: “Of course, darling. It’s only 
that I just like to know.’’—Punch. 


From the Moreland (Kans.) Monitor: 
“I have been criticized quite a little by 
some of the town ‘smart-alecks’ for using 
poor grammar. Now I have three good 
reasons for this. In the first place, I 
don’t know any better. Second, half of 
you wouldn’t understand it if I did use 
it. Third, if I did speak and write cor- 
rectly, I might be managing some big New 
York paper at a large salary and you 
farmers would lose the best editor in 
Graham County.”"—New York Hvening 
Post. 


‘The: CHrisiaiaitenister 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G, Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CAMB 
3 


CAMP JOLEF 
FOR BOYS July August 


Among the Pines. In the Heart of 

Maine. Upon a beautiful Lake. In- 

struction: Swimming, rifle practice, canoe- 

ing, games, nature, woodcraft, and manhood. Selective 

Camp. Non-sectarian. Sixth year. Send for booklet. 

Lt. Joun J. O’Lwary, Director Physical Education, 

Kingston, N.Y.; or Cuas. W. Firrs, Camp Director, 
1116 Allison St, Washington, D.C. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON 


Te following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A.. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
a4 torngame minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


General Business— 


MarButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. mnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis: 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
pervace at 11. The Church is open daily from 
o 4, 1 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 


—— 


: 


corner of Beacon Street and Audubon’ Road._ 


Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDHB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Hast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. , 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Kev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Communion service immediately 
after the morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. Free seats at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 
Holy Communion. 


Bors Pour Boy 
Own a Bible? 


Tf not, why not give him 
one now 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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